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Who Set The 200,000 Home Bonfire 


Because industry and business have been generous of time and money, Americans 
have become more and more fire-prevention conscious. The prewar area burned annuall: 


by forest, woods, and range fires was cut almost in half by 1945. 


But in spite of the fact that fires are on the decrease, they are still a major problem 
Last year forest fires destroyed enough timber to build over 200,000 five-room homes 
enough for 90 million railroad ties; enough for over 5,000,000 tons of newsprint. On 
top of these measurable losses, there was the irretrievable damage to hunting, fishing, 
playgrounds, vacation spots, and scenic beauty. Thus, from the standpoint of thi: 
damage alone, fire prevention is of paramount importance to those of us who seek oui 


recreation and pleasure afield and astream. 


The fall season is the period of greatest fire hazard to our forests and woodlands 
in other words, to a vast amount of game cover and food—in many sections of the 
country. Naturally, the weatherman can't tell us exactly what weather we'll have when 
it comes time to shoulder the old shootin’ iron. But if each hunter is truly fire con- 


scious, danger to the forests and game is greatly reduced. 


Facts show that only 1 out of 10 forest fires are started by lightning and othe! 
natural phenomena.—9$0 percent are caused by people! Most of these man-caused fires 
are due to plain carelessness. They are started by campers, hunters, fishermen, travelers 
by men, women, and children—average Americans who live in or near forest and 


woodland areas, who work in or near them, or who visit them. 


Then, if people start the majority of fires, they can be prevented. But the job 
extremely difficult. The average person considers himself above starting a forest fire. It’: 
always the “other guy” that does the damage. Moreover, fire prevention efforts have been 
effective, but fires still occur so regularly that they appear to be unavoidable. The aver- 


age man feels that there will always be fires, regardless of what is done to prevent them 


Both of these concepts are irrevocably in error. By simply observing the simplest 
of fire-prevention rules and habits—holding your match until it is cold, crushing oui 
your cigarette, cigar, and pipe ashes, refraining from throwing burning objects from 
car windows, and drowning campfires—we can keep our forests, our woodlands, an:| 
our game habitat green and productive. The prevention of forest fires is a job that 


must be done by each of us, now! 


It’s A Women’s World Too 


An unknown reporter writing for a state newspaper recently evoked the age-old 
question “Should women be allowed and invited to join sportsmen’s organizations?” 
It seems to us that this question deserves special attention at this time, the eve of the 
long days or weeks when many of the fairer sex are destined to become “widows 


of the hunt”. 


Since the dawn of history it has fallen the lot of the female to patiently maintain 
a lonely fire-side vigil awaiting the return of her supposedly stronger companion 
with the spoils of the chase. Their equality to the male in other fields of endeavor has 
been long recognized, only their imparity in outdoor sports apparently being question 
able in the male mind of today. And, yet, gradually, with little fan-fare. women have 
become ardent sportsmen in their own right. Within the last century many have gained 
national and worldwide prominence in the fields of marksmanship, ornithology, game 


protection, bird dog breeding, and even in just plain hunting and _ fishing. 


Therefore, we feel the answer to the original question is an emphatic “Yes”! Women 
can and will fit into many of the activities of most sportsmen’s clubs and organizations 
They can and should join their hunter husbands afield, in club picnics and outings, 
and in the general recreational values offered by woods and waters. For wildlife con- 
servation, of which hunting and fishing are but a part, is not a matter for the male 
mind alone. It calls for wide-spread effort and enjoyment, wide enough, certainly, to 


include femininity. 
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HE basis of all friendly human relations 
is a matter of giving this for that. The 


businessman who does a person a_ favor 
usually can expect a favor in return. The 
friend who goes out of his way to help 


you, subconsciously expects you to go out 
of your way to help him if the need arises. 
If the community does something for you, 
you are expected to do something for the 
community. It isn’t selfishness, it’s coopera- 
tion—the thing that enables human 
beings to get along together as an organized 
society. 


one 


Crows have it, too. So do most of the 
higher social insects and animals, and only 
the more stupid or selfish forms of life 
live for themselves only. 

That same spirit of give-and-take is the 
very foundation of Pennsylvania’s Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Program, now in_ its 
eleventh increasingly successful year of 
operation. Behind its formidable name is a 
warmly human interest story of this State’s 
first real effort to solve one of hunting’s 
most difficult problems—the relation be- 
tween landowners and hunters—on a broad 
scale, and the whole idea is based on giving 
something in return for something. 

How well it has succeeded is indicated in 
the facts and figures as of Aug. 18, 1947: At 
that time, the Game Commission had under 
Maintenance 76 cooperative farm-game proj- 
ects comprising 2771 farms with a total area 
of 233,559 acres, 

Those statistics conceal almost as much 
of human interest as does the necessarily 
long name of the program. The figures mean 
that hunters in the agricultural-metropolitan 
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southeastern and western parts of the State 
can find more than 150,000 acres of open 
hunting land. They mean that the Game 
Commission has 2911 presently active agree- 


ments with individuals who own or tenant 
the 2771 farms in the projects. If a tenani 


farms the land, both he and the owner must 
sign, which accounts for the difference be- 
tween the number of agreements and farms. 


COOPERATIVE 
FARM-GAME PROJECT 
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The figures also mean that the Commis- 
sion has dispelled the prejudices held by 
just about all of the 2911 individuals con- 
cerned toward throwing open their farms 
to public hunting. It has keen able to do 
this by showing that the farmer gets some- 
thing in return for what he gives. 

Although the farmer owns the land, he 
does not own the various species of wild- 





life on it, since wildlife belongs to the Com- 
monwealth. However, farmers can _ bar 
others from hunting their property by post- 
ing it against If they post their 
land, as many do in the heavily-populated 
impasse is The farmers 
are keeping the gunners from hunting game 


trespass. 


areas, an created. 
which belongs to both groups, and they are 
entirely within their rights, but the 
hunters feel a vague right to hunt 
the However, the argument 
is sound: They see no why they 
should open their land to any Tom, Dick 
and Harry with a shotgun. If Tom, Dick 
and Harry gave something in return, though, 
the farmers might have a different attitude 

and that is the Farm-Game Pro- 
gram comes in. 


legal 
moral 
game. farmers’ 


reason 


where 


It is not a new problem and it is not an 
especially new except that the 
State is doing on a scale what in- 
dividuals or small groups have done in the 


solution, 
large 


past. 
Let us look first at some of the earlier 
solutions and we will find that they all 


involve the principle of give-and- 
take as the Farm-Game Program 
Before the automobile complicated matters, 
several city men would get together, hire a 
buckboard and drive out to good gunning 
country. Since they usualy couldn’t return 
the same day, they made a trip of it, staying 
several the home of 
the farmer over whose lands they gunned 


same 
does. 


days as boarders at 

Such hunters did far more for the farmer 
than pay board. They almost invariably 
brought small gifts for the farm household 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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OLD CRIP’ 
OF ROCKY RIDGE 


By RICHARD GERSTELL 


ED Jessup gazed with mixed emotions 
I 


at the warm but lifeless body of the huge 


dog fox lying at his feet. He swelled with 
pride at finally having outsmarted Old 
Crip’, yet he felt depressed ktecause their 
long-continued battle of wits was at an 
end. But of one thing he was certain—the 
red fox is among the smartest of all four- 
looted creatures. 

It had been eight full months since Ted 
had set out kill the Crippled Fox of Rocky 
Ridge. He remembered well that March 


rioht 
nignt 


he’d made his vow. How smarting from 


the suckling pig, he’d publicly 


loss ot a 


sworn he’d dust the top of the potbellied 
stove in the crossroads store with Old Crip’s 
bushy tail. How his friends and neighbors 


had silently sat and listened, not question- 
ing his undisputed knowledge of the wood- 
land creatures, but obviously mindful of the 


fox’s repeatedly demonstrated cunning. 
The next morning Ted had impatiently 
waited for the dawn. When it was finall, 
light enough to follow tracks upon the snow. 
he set out after his quarry. He picked up 
the trail where the fox had jumped down 


from the pigsty fence at dusk the day be- 


fore. Not two hundred yards up the hill 
he noted where the bold marauder had 
paused to rest. A _ bloodstained snowprin: 
plainly showed that the dead piglet had 


been momentarily dropped. A short distance 
beyond, the tracks entered the 
forest. the animal had 
walk. From there on, 
the dragging tracks made by its right front 
foot gave proof tha Nd Crip’ 


bounding 
Sate 


pace to 


sapling inside, 


slowed its 


was the 
villain 

Jessup was find the 
to the 
thousand 
hack. It was 
i typical fox den with four outlets hidden 


greatly su ised to 
home of the culprit about half 
Rocky Ridge, not 
yards from his own unpainted 


way 


top of over a 






radius of 


within a 
One was obviously the main entrance, 
others 
Scattered 


among the rocks 


twenty 
feet. 
the little-used emergency exits 
about 


other 


lay a variety of feathers, 
animal remains. Among the 
first to catch Ted’s eye was a fresh, partly- 
eaten hind from his missing suckling. 
He quickly concluded that the burrow 


fur and 


leg 


was 
occupied by the Crippled Fox, his mate 
and their new-born litter. 

Convinced the animals could be dug out 
within one day’s time, Ted immediately 
withdrew. A short way off he paused to 
pick up several fox scats from the snow. 
They consisted largely of undigested hairs 
which he recognized as those of mice an‘ 


rabbits, two animals most frequently preyed 
upon by foxes. Without stopping 
hastened homeward, planning how 
proceed next 


again, he 
he would 
morning. 

The hunter retired even earlier than usual 
that evening, but he could not get to sleep. 


He turned and tossed for hours, constantly 
thinking how Old Crip’ had earned his 
name. 

Ted had often heard Old Kennedy tell 
the story. Because a large red fox had 
plagued his poultry flock for months, Sam 
had come to keep a loaded rifle always 
handy. Working in his yard one day, he 
was startled by the frightened cackling of 


a group of chickens just beyond the fence. 
He looked up to the redeoat running 
off with a leghorn hen thrown over one 
shoulder, like Santa’s white pack. He rushed 
to the porch for his gun returned to 
find the stillein the meadow. It was 
busily engaged in finishing off its flopping 
victim. He took careful aim and fired. The 
fox tumbled over several times, got up and 
ran for a nearby wood. 
right front leg had 
the ankle. 


see 


and 
raider 


Sam was certain its 


been broken well abov: 
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About a week later, Kennedy had gone 
to his woodlot to pick up some fence posts 
Not far from its edge, he suddenly stopped 
A few steps ahead a large red fox was lying 
mound of earth at the mouth of a 
deserted woodchuck den. The animal stared 
at him with frightened eyes, not moving a 
muscle. 


on ia 


After several seconds, it staggered 


to its feet. Sam then noticed that the var- 
mint had been lying with its right front 


leg fully extended and covered with earth 
After the creature had _ painfully limpe 
away, he carefully examined the mound 
Where the fox had lain the dirt was powder 
dry, but the surrounding area _ had _ been 
soaked by recent rains. Sam was convinced 
that it was the same beast he had wounded 
the week before. He figured the animal 
had covered its leg with an earthen cast ani 
had patiently lain there waiting for th 
broken kone to knit. 


Ted Sam 


man. too, 


knew Kennedy was a_ truthful 
Then he’d read similar sup- 
posedly authentic stories. Still he could not 
bring himself to believe that even a red fox 
would know enough to place a_ broken leg 
in a He finally decided that Sam ha 
misinterpreted what had been seen. Jessu? 
reasoned that the fox had reached the wo0! 
exhausted, largely from loss of blood. Nat- 
urally it would lie down on_ cool, bate 
ground, like a dog on a hot summer day 
It probably had pushed dirt over its le 
merely to keep off the flies. Doubtless “ 
had stayed so long simply because it ha! 


cast. 


been too weak to move. At any rate, the 
beast had been left with a marked lim) 
from which it had gotten its familiar name 


Having thus relieved his mind, Ted droppe 
off to sleep. 

Jessup’s heart sank when he reached ol 
Crip’s den next morning. It was obvious 
deserted. He cursed himself for having go 
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too close the day before. He'd known full 
well that foxes often move when their homes 
are visited by humans. But soon his spirits 
rose. He had found the tracks left by the 
leparting family. 

The trail led out of the woods to a fallow 
feld. There it was occasionally broken by 
yatches of ground melted bare by the late 
March sun. It ended under the roots of a 
rotten stump on the far side of the clearing. 
As he had followed along it, Ted’s practiced 
eve had told him the full story of the mi- 
sration. The young had been moved dur- 
ing the night. Old Crip’ and the vixen had 
carried the cubs to the new home in their 
mouths, one at a time, as cats carry kittens. 
Like the piglet, they had been placed on 
the ground at times while their parents 
rested. 

Ted was pleased to note that the new den 
would be easier to dig out than the old 
one. Since he figured that Old Crip’ and 
his mate were both in the burrow, he 
blocked two of the outlets and kegan to 
work at the third. The tunnel went down 
about four feet at an angle. Then it turned 
abruptly and branched. He sealed off one 
passageway with several stones and dug 
along the other. It proved to be a blind 


alley about ten feet in length. Removing 
the rocks from the mouth of the second, 
he paused to listen. He could distinctly 


hear the cubs faintly crying like puppies. 
He redoubled his efforts. Soon he came 
to a third offshoot. With his gloved hand 
he reached carefully in, momentarily expect- 
ing to be savagely snapped at by one of the 
old foxes. Finally he felt a soft squirming 
mass on the floor of a small circular cham- 
ber. He knew it was the litter. 

Removing his gloves, Ted carefully lifted 
out and examined the first of the cubs. It 
was about as long as his hand and weighed 
not more than seven or eight ounces. [i 
was covered with a soft greyish tan fur, 
tut the pointed black ears and the white- 
tipped tail were unmistakably those of a 
red fox. Since its eyes were about ready 
to open, he placed its age at roughly a week. 
He also knew that the litter had resulted 
from a normal mid-winter mating, because 
the gestation period in foxes is extremely 
uniform. It runs 51 days almost to the hour. 

The second cub proved a complete sur- 
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coal 
white tip of its tail. 
that it was a genuine silver. 
of the fact that such 
rare intervals among litters of common reds, 
but he had never expected to find one. As 


prise. It was black except for the 
He knew at a glance 
He was aware 


individuals appear at 


he fondled the pup, he marveled at the 
thought of the countless thousands of ranch- 
reared silvers bred from a few wild-caught 
animals like the one in his hands. 

The remaining five members of the litter 
were all typical reds. Ted placed the group 
in a sack, then continued to dig for their 
parents. His efforts were fruitless as the 
adults were not in the den. Depressed by 
his failure to capture Old Crip’, he started 
slowly homeward. 

During April and May, when he should 
have devoted his full time to work on his 
farm, Ted spent several days a week in 
vainless pursuit of the Crippled Fox. Op- 
posed to the use of poison and strong in 
the belief that traps for furbearing animals 
should ke set only during the winter months 
when their furs are prime, he carried only 
a gun. As luck would have it, he never 
even caught a glimpse of his quarry, though 
he once noted its tell-tale dragged footprint 
in the mud at the edge of a pond. 


With each passing day the hunter became 
more firmly convinced that two factors, luck 
and knowledge of the habits of foxes, would 





determine the outcome of his efforts to put 
an end to Old Crip’. He knew the matter 
of chance was beyond his control, but he 
felt that continuous study of the redcoats 
might lead to success. He figured this would 
enable him to “think like a fox” and so 
outwit his four-footed enemy. Day and 
night he constantly watched or thought of 
the kushy-tailed creatures. Before long 
they even appeared in his dreams. 

During late spring and early summer Ted 
neglected all but the livestock on his small 
squatter’s clearing. He spent practically all 
of his time observing one or the other of 
two families of foxes he’d located on the far 
side of Rocky Ridge. Carefully concealed 
in the brush, he silently sat for hours on 
end engrossed in watching the young playing 
outside the dens. He carefully noted their 
growth and compared it with that of the 
bottle-reared group kept in a pen on the 
shady side of his cabin. But their feeding 
fascinated him most. 

The diet of the foxes was truly all-in- 
clusive. At onetime or another, the adults 
brought practically every conceivable thing 
to the dens. Each item was greedily fought 
for and promptly devoured by the cubs. 
Their bill of fare included birds and beasts 
of all sorts, both wild and domestic. Ted 
was unable to identify some of the smaller 
songsters, but made careful note of each 
game bird. At the two dens, he counted 
four pheasants, two quail and one grouse 
all in the same week. He _ instinctively 
started to reach for his gun when one oi 
the vixens dragged in a small turkey hen 
stolen from one of his neighbors. He had 
even more difficulty restraining his im- 
pulses several days later when the same 
animal showed up with his own favorite 
rooster. Except for a small gray kitten, all 
the mammals preyed upon by the foxes were 
creatures of the wild. Cottontail rabbits and 
mice were most numerous, but fat young 
woodchucks apparently were relished espe- 
cially. The cubs loved to gnaw on their 
bones and toss them about in play. One 
morning Jessup was surprised to see two 
pups tugging at a smelly old piece of skunk 
hide, while a third was busily engaged in 
burying the skull of a ‘possum. Only a 
small part of the food brought to the bur- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Chief of the Soil Conservation Service, Department of Agriculture. 
one of the world’s outstanding soil experts. 
popular essays and several books on soil and 


AKE a good look at Jay Darling’s car- 

toon before you read this; Ding is one 
of the world’s best cartoonists and his draw- 
ings always are worth study. This one 
is no exception—in fact, I think it’s one of 
his most effective. 

In this drawing, Ding compresses the his- 
tory of North America’s soil and other nat- 
ural resources during the last 350 years into 
four small panels. That’s why it’s so ef- 
fective; when you condense three and a half 
centuries into four little drawings it’s bound 
to have punch. And Ding’s cartoon, which 
he calls “It Used to Be,” certainly has punch. 

The history of our soil, water and forest 
resources, as Ding pictures it, is not very 
pleasant, but there’s a lot of truth in it— 
too much truth, in fact. Of course, he's 
had to exaggerate a_ little—cartoonists 
usually do, to get their points across—but 


in the main he’s drawn the truth in those 
four panels. 
When the white men came they found a 


rich land, the richest in the world, every- 
thing considered. Well, most of Europe had 
pretty well worked over for several 
and this new continent was an 
El Dorado, and our ancestors proceeded to 
work it for all they could get out of it. 


been 
centuries 


They moved from the Atlantic coast settle-- 
ments back into the Piedmont country; then 
they crossed the Appalachian Mountains and 
swarmed down into the rich central valleys, 


cutting and burning the timber—countless 
millions of dollars worth—as they went. 
And they plowed up land that shouldn't 


have been plowed, and when it was worn 
out they fanned out first across the prairies 
and then across Great Plains—natural grass- 
lands—and plowed and overgrazed that part 
of the country. And then they headed for 
the Pacific coast and continued their ex- 
ploitation. We're still continuing it today as 
a matter of grim and tragic fact, and if the 
Pacific Ocean hadn’t stopped us I suppose 
we'd still be working our way west. 

Well, Ding has drawn that story in these 


four panels and he’s done it well, but I 
wish he’d gone ahead and drawn three or 
four more panels showing the next 350 
years—or even the next 50 years—because 


there still is hope if we continue and in- 
tensify the effort we’re making to spread our 
national soil and water conservation pro- 
the land. The future needn’t 
be quite as gloomy as Ding might have you 
think, but we’ve got to work to prevent it— 
hope, like faith, has to be backed up with 
work 

Now if I were going to draw four more 
panels to show the next 50 or 350 years, I 
think they’d be something like this: 

Panel No. 1 would show some tree plant- 
ings keing made here and there across the 
barren continent, and some contoured strip- 


gram across 


By DR. HUGH H. BENNETT 


cropping would begin to appear on some of 
the worst slopes—maybe some dams in some 
of the gullies. 

Panel No. 2 would show another develop- 
ment: it would show soil conservation dis- 
tricts being organized in various places over 
the United States—and more trees and 
shrubbery, and more farmers farming on the 
contour. 

Panel No. 3 would show those bare, rocky 
mountain slopes once more covered with 
trees, and rivers once more clear normal 
streams, the woodlands of the north re- 
stored, and the great grasslands once again 
knee-high in forage, and conservation farm- 





nz 
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He is the author 





Dr. Bennett is recognized as 
of countless scientific and 
soil uses. 


ing everywhere, and a glimpse of a nig 
farmstead here and there—because after 4]! 
all this effort is for the sake of people 
we're not saving soil for the soil’s sake by 
for the generations to come. 

And the last panel, maybe, would not shoy 
just a bird’s eye view of the whole conti. 
nent, like the others, but some _ contente; 
people, some happy people, giving thanks 
because their ancestors—meaning us—dii 
safeguard the land for their use. And i 
the background, of course, there could be: 
some contouring, and some lush pasture 
and some farm woodland. I think tha 
would be about right. 
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OUR 1947 LEGISLATIVE BLUNDERS 


By S. DALE FURST, JR. 


Chairman, Legislative Committee 


Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 


The smoke of battle in the recent legislative session has cleared 
away. We can now evaluate our victories and failures and plan 


a more effective campaign. 


In evaluating the success of a legislative campaign by the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs and its allies, one 
must give a high rating to the defeat of improper bills as weil 
as to the passage of useful legislation. In fact, in the 1947 Session 
of the General Assembly our accomplishments in the former 
rection were of far greater significance than ever before in 
my connection with conservation legislation. 


The chief fault of the Pennsylvania Federation—and this is 


tue generally of 


Legislature with entirely too complicated a program. 


ty 


‘use our friends and give our enemies too many excuses to 


sportsmen’s clubs—is that we go to the 


We con- 


scuttle our proposals. It would be better strategy to concentrate 
on a few important projects. Instead we scatter our fire all 


over the lot and divide our forces. 


I have watched the Federation in action for a number of years. 

My observation is that entirely too many resolutions of an 
academic nature or of minor importance go before the assembled 
lelegates. As you all know, many of these resolutions are local 
ra application; others deal with matters that can ke handled 
“rectly with the State Departments involved. Passing a lot of 
Useless resolutions clogs the machinery and I hope that a better 
functioning of the panel system will clear this up. 


: Suggest you each review the minutes of our annual meetings 
of ; ; 

the Federation for the past six or eight years. You will ob- 
Serve that we 


take up practically all of our time considering 


resolutions, sixty or more of them at a single convention. We 
should ask the representatives of the several departments to 
explain their programs and allot them specific times for doing so. 
With a Federation representing over 140,090 members we must grow 
up and do our job in a more highly organized way. We should first 
get the current opinions of the Game and Fish Commissions, evaluate 
them, consider the facts and future needs, then act. I believe that 
we are now, for the first time, in a position to do this. On bills in- 
troduced in 1947 there was no instance in which we _ were 
opposed by the responsible representatives of either Commission, 
and I believe that we have shown our good faith to the point 


that neither Commission should hesitate to appear before us. 


Another observation may be of value. It has been suggested 
that our present arrangement, under which we place upon the 
group initiating a resolution the responsibility for having neces- 
sary bills introduced, is faulty. In the past there have been 
instances where the entire Federation was behind an important 
proposal, the bills were painstakingly drafted, yet they were 
not introduced because the initiating group failed to get their 
local Members or Senators to sponsor them. This has happened 


frequently. 


The suggestion was made in connection with one proposal 
that we have adopted and readopted at about five annual con- 
ventions, yet a bill to carry it into effect has not been introduced. 
I refer particularly to the recommendation that the machinery of 
the Fish Commission be reorganized along the same lines as the 


Game Commission. I have found from experience, however, that 


(Continued on Page 32) 








HE Upland Plover, prized game-bird of 

fifty years ago, could not have been 
known to the early settlers of Pennsylvania; 
for it is exclusively a bird of open, flat or 
rolling, grasslands. Originally ranging over 
the mid-west plains into Saskatchewan, it 
must have come into the eastern states only 
after parts of these heavily timbered regions 
had been cleared into broad farmlands. 
From a fair estimate, based on early agri- 
cultural developments of Lancaster County, 
though without authentic records, the up- 
land plover probably came into this region 
about 1800. 

Even yet the bird’s adopted habitat must 
be prairie-like. Most of the Pennsylvania 
counties do not know it at all. Its favorite 
range within the state are the big fields of 
the Piedmont Plateau—that comparatively, 
low, fairly flat country southeast of the 
Kittatinny or Blue mountain range, includ- 
ing Cumberland, Franklin, Adams, York, 
Dauphin, Lancaster, Berks, Chester, Lehigh, 
Northampton, Montgomery, Bucks, Philadel- 
phia and Delaware Counties. Northwest of 
the Kittatinnies, in Appalachian Pennsylvania 
and bevond, its breeding-grounds are rare 
and widely scattered. Typical of these are 
flat and open parts of Crawford and the 
Johnstown airport in Czembria.* Even on 
the Piedmont Plateau the upland plover’s 
breeding and feeding grounds are localized. 
Typical of this is Lancaster County, where 
the upland plover has selected the central 
and northern townships—those parts of big 
fields and great barns, which made _ the 
county famous as the Garden Spot of 
America—to the absolute exclusion of town- 
ships of the southern end, against the Mason 
and Dixon line. 


* Birds of Western Pennsylvania, W. E. Clyde 
Todd, 1940 
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The upland plover is one of our greatest 
travelers. Its life history covers much of 
the entire Western Hemisphere. Only about 
one-third of the bird’s life is in Pennsy!]- 
vania. Another third is in its winter home 
in southern South America. The last third 
is in its migration range. For it comes into 
Lancaster County about the middle of April, 
lays its eggs in clutches of four in the open 
grassfields, raises its young to maturity by 
July 15, and leaves about the last week of 
August. It spends about two months on its 
southeastward journey through the West 
Indies, stopping to feed there. November to 
March are spent in Argentina, Uruguay and 
Patagonia, on a vast range of pampas, cover- 
ing more than 50,000 square miles. When it 
starts north it does so over an approxi- 
mately two month period, stopping in Texas, 
and proceeding into the northern parts of 
the States, according to Seth Gordon, 
through Oklahoma. Its round-trip migra- 
tion is more than 14000 miles. 


I was born in one of the upland plover’s 
favorite Lancaster County townships—War- 
wick. As a small boy, in the early 1880's, I 
learned to know the bird’s flute-like, triple- 
tongue voice as it passed over my home— 
Audubon Villa, in Lititz—on moonlight sum- 
mer nights. My father said it was calling 
my name—triple-tongueing Bert-ie-Beck. I 
soon learned to know its marvellous, as- 
cending and descending chromatic flight- 





piper—probably 
with a Flobert 


and Rothsville. 


John L. Atlee, 


the same town, was 
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UPLAND PLOVER GAME-BIRD OF TRE PAST 


By HERBERT H. BECK 


song during its mating season. These, and its 
picturesque figure 
driving in loose companies in the upper ai, 
youthful imagination. 
About this time, specifically in 1885, I began 
a diary of field-sports, which I have been 
keeping continuously ever since. My first 
entry, of September 1885, records a sand- 
solitary—which I shot 
.22 rifle on a mudflat. And 
how proud I was when I shot my first plover! 
I was using a single-barrel muzzle-loading 
shotgun, which had been presented to my 
Granville Henry, 
gun-works at Boulton, northeast of Nazareth, 


fence-post, or 


of the Henry 


The birds were plentiful in those years. 
I well remember a day—July 16, 1893—when 
was carrying 
over the rolling grasslands between Lititz 
were everywhere. 
I am certain that there were 300-400 on 
that square mile. That day, with my scatter- 
load, I got one bird. 


muzzle-loader 


I soon learned that gunners who wanted 4 
fair bag of these shy and wary birds would 
have to hunt in pairs. 
six-shot breech-loading pump-gun to help 

My best days of hunting were always with 
Frank T. Thurlow, of Lancaster. Sometime 
a leading surgeon 0 
with us. My records 
on Page 35) 


And then came the 





Typical plover habitat in Lancaster County. Only about one-third cf the bird’s life is 
spent here 
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“MORE FOOD 


FOR WILDLIIFE’’ 


HE Land Operations Division of the 

Pennsylvania Game Commission, follow- 
ing requests from sportsmen and naturalists 
for instructions on the planting of food plots, 
completed a two page flyer designating mix- 
tures, grain and clover plantings beneficial 
to various species of wildlife. 

These instructions not only listed the ma- 
terials to plant but included recommended 
planting schedules and methods of seeding. 
Completed with the assistance of representa- 
tives of the Agronomy Department, School 
of Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College, 
this pamphlet should prove most useful to 
interested sportsmen. 

The Pennsylvania Game Commission en- 
courages the planting of food plots to supple- 
ment natural wildlife food and cover. These 
improve the habitat and assist in retaining 
and increasing game on private and public 
shooting areas. Naturally, all plots should 
be adjacent to good game cover, such as 
brushy fence rows or dense forest growth, to 
obtain maximum benefits. 

Copies of the instruction sheets “Food 
Plots for Wildlife’ may ke obtained by ad- 
dressing an inquiry to Land Operations Di- 
vision, Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

For the information and guidance of GAME 
News readers the contents of the instruction 
sheets are printed herewith: 


Food Plots for Wildlife 


For those sportsmen and naturalists wish- 

ing to establish food plots the following plant- 
Ings are recommended for various species 
of wildlife. Planted according to directions 
the supplemental food and cover produced 
by the plots will greatly improve wildlife 
habitat. 


Mixture to Plant for Quail and Songbirds 
Broom Corn Millet, Japanese 


Millet or German Millet ...... 3.5 pounds 
Broom Corn or Midland Grain 

IE Se nero 2.5 pounds 
Amber Sorghum ...............- 2.5 pounds 
RE ee ee ee 1.5 pounds 





VM} ~ 
Mixture to Seed 1 Acre 


In the seed 
milets or a 


Be ruaere ve 10.0 pounds 


mixture either one of the 
mixture of the three may be 
wed, depending on which varieties can be 
purchased. The seme pertains to the pos- 
‘ible use of Broom Corn or Midland Grain 
Sorghum. 


Planting Instructions: Plow in May, apply 
“ pounds of complete commercial fertilizer 
and 1 to 2 tons of lime per acre as needed, 
“a'Tow, broadeast seed mixture at the rate 
of 10 Pounds per acre, and cover by light 
lalTowing. 
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The Game Commission encourages the planting of food plots such as this one on State 


game lands 169. 


Plantings for Rabbit Food and Nesting Cover 
Oats Seeded with One of the Following 
Mixtures 


Mixture No. 1 


Oranara’ Grads. i. 5. eee 5 pounds 
EMMI Seer Fiero sek As tale Seats ais eee 5 pounds 
PCR ONOUER) oo oc Rwsiesd-t.2 DOERR 4 pounds 
OS 8 ee eee .. 2 pounds 
Pils “CIOUOP “ccasicivewiceasaenis 1 pound 


OO | eer re eer ee 17 pounds 
Mixture No. 2 


Sweet Clover (yellow or white 


NO ee eiiaraci moar b cinta arene eels eas 10 pounds 
PMO NBNI Rate Forno idk do Swister artiadvnard cuore 4 pounds 
Hiadine Clover”. hkiwawacdcnesssas 


1 pound 


Total 
Each mixture will seed one acre. 

Planting Instructions: Plow April 15 to 
May 15, apply 2 tons of lime if needed, har- 
row and seed 112 bushels of oats per acre 
and one of the mixtures, using 300 to 409 
pounds of complete commercial fertilizer per 
acre. 


dc etonee 15 pounds 


The oats crop should ke left standing in 
the field thus providing excellent rabbit food. 
The seeding of clovers and grass will not 
only furnish food but also nesting cover for 
rabbits and other species of wildlife. 

Plantings for Ring-Necked Pheasants 

Since standing field corn, soybeans 
buckwheat provide food and cover most de- 
sired by Ring-necked Pheasants, the fol- 
lowing recommendations for planting are 
made: 


and 


Field corn and soybeans in rows. 

Planting Instructions: Plow in May, spread 
1 to 2 tons of lime per acre if needed, har- 
row, plant 6 to 8 pounds of field corn seed 


They should be adjacent to good game cover t») obtain maximum b-nefits. 


and 1 peck of soybean seed in the follow- 
ing spacings, utilizing the pea and bean at- 
tachments on the corn planters. Apply 300 
to 400 pounds of complete commercial fer- 
tilizer per acre in rows with the corn. 

(a) Two (2) grains of corn and 1 to 2 
soybean seeds per hill spaced 36 inches apart 
in the rows; or 

(b) One (1) grain of corn to every 12 or 
16 inches of row and 1 soybean seed every 
6 to 8 inches of row. 

Cultivate the field at least twice. 

Field corn in rows, with soybeans or buck- 
wheat broadcast before the last cultivation 
(Use of buckwheat in northern tier counties 
and soybeans in the southern half of Penn- 
sylvania is recommended.) 

Planting Instructions: Plow in May, spread 
1 to 2 tons of lime per acre if needed, har- 
row, plant 6 to 8 pounds of field corn per 
acre in rows, using 300 to 400 pounds of 
complete commercial fertilizer. Space the 
corn one seed every 12 to 16 inches in the 
rows, which should be 42 inches apart. 

Cultivate at least twice. Just before the 
last cultivation, broadcast 1 bushel of soy- 
bean or buckwheat seed (this should be 
‘one before the corn is 20 inches high). The 
lest cultivation will cover the seeds. 

If desired, a portion of the corn may be 
picked from the stalks and used to feed 
wildlife on other areas during the winter. 
Sufficient corn should be left on the plot 
to provide food for wildlife in that locality. 


.Plantings for Wild Turkey and Deer 

Sportsmen wishing to plant open areas in 
forested regions to increase the food for wild 
turkey and deer can seed winter wheat and 


clover as suggested kelow. Where the deer 


herd is large, it is suggested that no less 


(Continued cn Page 28) 
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AM 





SEE by that are 


“calling up” wildlife. 


magazines 
lost art of 


national outdoor 
rediscover the 


the 
beginning to 


sportsmen 


Specifically, I am referring to the reader who, experimenting 
with a crow call, piped up a fox. It was the opinion of the 
editors consulted in this case that the hunter's efforts on his 


caller prompted the fox to believe a crow was dying in unspeak- 
able agony, and could therefore be considered a potential addition 
to the day’s menu. Most amazing. 

All the 
veteran 
for the 
on the 
are 


more amazing because it is a trick farm boys and 
woodsmen have known for years. Still, it speaks we'l 
influence this horde of amateur hunters are having 
being inexperienced in the ways of the wild, thev 
calling to attention things that more seasoned hunters have 


too long ignored or taken for granted. 


new 


sport: 


Less povular, perhaps, than hunting with dogs, still-hunting 


with a caller is nevertheless one of our notler arts, and a proven 
method of bagging game provided the hunter knows his calls. 
The language of Outdoor America, with which he is primarily 


concerned, is as mysterious and varied as the outdoors itself. 


Wildlife calls are, in one sense, a code, translatable only to the 
practiced ear. We know, for example, that a series of sharp 
quick calls is a danger signal. Similarly, we know that a few 


fast thumps on the ground is a rabbit’s way of saying “Let’s get 
out of here!” 

By listening to these signals and interpreting their meanings, 
we can often judge the mood of the sender. Even the unlearned 
senses of a city boy recognize the scolding of a red squirrel or 
bluejay as such, the surprised and frightened snort of a startled 
deer, or the alarm signal of a sentry crow. 

Perhaps no creature has been better exploited for its attentive- 
ness to a call than the crow. Patented crow callers may be pur- 
chased in any sporting goods store, and the language learned 
merely by listening. Crows are talkative folk. They scold, argue, 
sound alarms,—make conversation comparable in many ways to 
a womens’ bridge session. Crow talk is one of the simplest of 
all outdoor languages. Yet scarcely a season passes that I do 
not find some would-be crow hunter sounding off with the 
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TALKING THE LANGUAGE 


Ey JAMES R. HAYES 


quick line of caws every educated crow knows to be a dange 
signal. 

Numker one priority in crowland is the “come-look-what-]. 
found” yell. To a this mean anything from a é stray 
cat to an owl. Because it is a top priority call, it is on the highes 
pitch of the crow harsh and excited. It 


crow, can 


scale, is a call to arms 


few crows Can resist. 


Another device purchaseable in most stores is the turkey calle 
There was a t.me when such a caller was the turkey hunter; 


favorite stock in trade. There was, I say, because nowaday; 
the faintest resemblance to a turkey call would invite a_ load 
of number four chilled. Only in the most isolated mountain 
regions would I dare a few clucks on my turkey caller, an 


there only from within a bulletproof blind. 
turkey caller, in expert hands, makes a 
a hen turkey giving the “come up and see me” 


A good noise like 


proposal. In less 


talented hands, it sounds lke nothing ever heard on earth 
Turkeys have marvelous hearing, and a few calls have been 
known to attract gobblers from incredible distances. 


Calling is best done on hillsides overlooking a valley or hollow 
Having selected a locale known to be frequented by turkeys, the 
hunter sits with his back to a tree and starts voicing his come- 
hither. Three or four calls every ten minutes should suffice t 
arouse a gotbler’s curiosity, and, with luck, lure the noble bird 
within buckshot range. 

Still another means of calling up game, deer this time, was 
rattling antlers. Once quite popular, but since fallen from favor, 
this hunting method was used to excellent advantage in bygone 
By crashing a set of deer antlers together, knocking down 
and kicking up the leaves, the hunter could give 
a fair imitation of a deer fight. To a buck within ten or twelve 
m les of this unearthly racket, the noise meant one of two things 
that fool hunter raising a helluva racket; a 
two, that two other bucks were fighting (presumably over a doe 
and it might ke a good idea to look over the gal whilst the bucks 
were having it out. 


years. 


a few trees, 


one, some was 


Familiarity with the calls of game birds and animals can be 
a valuable asset to any outdoorsman. Not only can such knowledge 
be used as a means of still hunting but, like the crow hunter a 
magazine fame, effective method of bagging foxes, 
weasels, hawks and other predators. In closed season, a camera 
may ke substituted for the gun, and wildlife otherwise uD 
approachable can be called to within camera range. But however 
the sportsman his calling skill, he will be wiser in the 
ways of the wild merely for knowing the language. 


also as an 


uses 


REMINGTON ANNOUNCES NCW RIFLE 


caliker target 
4-H clubs, Boy 
rifle is built to 
Model 37 ant 
young shooters 


Remington recently announced a_ boy’s-size .22 
rifle which should be just the ticket for schools, 
Scouts and other groups of young shooters. The 
the same design as the well-known Remington 
Model 513T, but is sized down in all dimensions for 

It has a 25-inch round tapered barrel, crowned, and is chal 
bered for the long rifle cartridge. The trigger is corrugated, an 
there are double extractors, double locking lugs and a side levé! 
type safety. The front sight is a Partridge-type blade and the real 
sight is the Lyman 57RS with quarter-minute click adjustment. 
The box magazine has a capacity of six cartridges, and the from 
sling swivel is adjustable. The sling is one-inch leather. The 
over-all length of the rifle is 43 inches and the weight is about 
seven pounds. 
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The lack of standing corn during the winter months appears to be an 
important factor influencing the low pheasant population. 


HE decline of the ringneck pheasant population throughout 

much of the North American range has given rise to specula- 
tion as to the causative factors. In an effort to identify the fac- 
tors involved in the decreasing pheasant population in Pennsyl- 
yvania, the writer conducted a survey, in early 1947, of the winter 
land use practices in the central and southeastern pheasant range 
of the state. 

The history of the pheasant in Pennsylvania shows a steady in- 
crease in numbers from 1915 to 1931. Following 1931, the peak 
year, the population density leveled off and has varied but little 
fom year to year until 1940. It is interesting to note that evi- 
dences of a decreasing pheasant population became apparent in 
1940 and that this decrease continued through the war years 
even though hunting pressuye was then at the lowest in many 
years. Therefore, the increased hunting pressure since the war 
ended cannot be a major factor in the pheasant decline. 

In 1935, Richard Gerstell prepared for the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission a report entitled “The Ringneck Pheasant in Penn- 
sylvania.” This paper had as one of its aims to determine the 
extent of the pheasant range in the state. The pheasant range 
as considered by Gerstell was “that part of the total range which 
has proven to be, or which there is definite reason to believe 
will prove to be, land capable with limited stocking at various 
intervals, to annually produce a pheasant crop which will show 
akill-release ratio of ten to one or better.” 

The data for this report were the records of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, reports from the Commission field officers and 
personal observation. However, the major factor used by Gerstell 
ii mapping the Pennsylvania pheasant range was the ratio of the 
number of birds killed to the number of birds released in the 
various counties. 

Gerstell chose a ratio of ten birds killed to every one released 
as being indicative of proven pheasant range. On this assumption 
thirteen counties meet or exceed this requirement. In order to de- 
termine those areas which should be considered as potential pheas- 
ant range in the state, certain biological characteristics of the 
pheasant were utilized to delimit such areas. 

“The pheasant is known to be a bird of the open farm country, 
tather than forested or urban areas—and observations by the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission field officers over a period of years 
indicate that pheasants do not occur in any significant numkers 
above 1500 ft. elevation.” By these criteria, all forest and urban 
areas were excluded as were those areas in excess of 1500 ft. 


Paper Ni 17 
Unit. Fish ind 
The Pennsylvania 


from the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Wildlife Service (U. S. Department of The Interior) 
State College. the Pennsylvania Game Commission, and 


- aw lidlit Management Institute cooperating 
“—. orized for publication on August 12. 1947. as Paper No. 1386 in 
Journal series of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station 


* Graduate 
State Colles: 


Student, Dept. of Zoology and Entomology, The Pennsylvania 
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PHEASANTS IN TROUBLE 


By W. D. LAWSON? 


elevation above sea level. It is to be noted that while the pheasant 
is tolerant of very great altitudes throughout its continental range, 
those areas in Pennsylvania above 1500 ft. elevation are unsuited 
to pheasants due to adverse agricultural practices, forest growth, 
or to other reasons. 

Physiographically, Pennsylvania is roughly divided into three 
regions. First, the rolling agricultural land of the southeast; 
second, the wooded mountain country of the central portion; and 
third, the more rugged agricultural and industrial land of the 
western portion. On the basis of the characteristics of pheasant 
range, as expressed in the biologic preferences of the bird, more 
than half the land area of the state was eliminated. From this, 
and additional information, Gerstell mapped the pheasant range 
in Pennsylvania. The three classes of pheasant range, according 
to Gerstell, are: “First class range, includes that portion of the 
range which has already proven itself favorable pheasant territory, 
together with certain other areas which in all probability will 
within a relatively short time prove to be such. The second class 
range includes all areas which from past records and natural 
features indicate that they are capable of development into first 
class range. The third range includes those areas which 
possess all prerequisites of pheasant range, but which, kecause of 
size and location, will probably require very careful management if 
they are to be maintained as favorable pheasant range.” 

During the years 1938-1940, Pierce E. Randall made a study of 
the pheasant range as outlined by Gerstell. This work revealed a 
close correlation between the corn crop and the pheasant range 
Randall determined that in those counties where at least half the 
total land area was first range, at least nine per cent of 
the land was in corn. It is well known that standing corn is a 
favorite habitat for the pheasant during winter, furnishing food, 


class 


class 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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In Pennsylvania what was formerly first-class ph asant ran-* now has 
only .9 to 3.2 per cent of land area in standing corn over winter 
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ARTIFICIAL TRAINING 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


Our forests and fields are swiftly giving way to new homes for 
a growing civilization, and modern farming methods are destroy- 
ing the cover and food of our game birds, thus making it neces- 
sary for hunters to seek out wilderness 
many miles from home. During the open seasons, we do not 
hesitate to drive long distances to find wild game, but it is far 
from practical to make such trips to train our gun dogs. There 
are too many dogs started in the gunning field, kefore being 
adequately trained, making a very bad situation for both the 
gunner and the dog. 

Fully realizing the problems of finding sufficient terrain and 
game, Mr. M. Shelley has successfully and splendidly perfected an 
entirely new method of training bird dogs on planted birds. 
Trainers have proven that dogs trained on planted birds develop 
as well as those trained on actual wild game. 

Pen-raised pheasants and pigeons are the most practical birds 
to use, and since pheasants are rather costly, pigeons are used 
almost exclusively. Strong flying birds can be obtained in un- 
limited quantities at a very reasonable price, and the cost an 
trouble of keeping them is at a minimum. After a few pigeons 
have been shot over a dog, he will scent them just as well and 
point them just as well as he will point a pheasant or a quail. 

Select a field as near your home as possible so that you will 
work the dog often. The field shouid ke large enough for the 
dog to range, and should have sufficient cover to at least resem)le 
a hunting field. Stake the dog under a tree, take a bird out ot! 


areas that are often 


a crate and go about sixty or seventy yards upwind. “Dizzy” 
the bird by swinging it in short circles. This swinging makes 
the bird dizzy enough to remain motionless for from twenty 


to thirty minutes. When the bird is dizzy, place the head under 
the right wing and draw the feet out full length. Place the 
bird under the grass so that he will be upon the wing thai 
his head is under. It is a help to place a stick upright near 
the bird as a marker. 

One man can plant the bird, work the dog around the fie!d 
allowing him to find the planted bird, flush and shoot, and handie 
the dog at the same time without too much difficulty. However. 
two men can accomplish greater results if the dog is young and 
has no experience at all. 

The first time a dog approaches a pigeon he may not point it. 
If he does not, kick the bird out and shoot anyway because he 
will soon learn. 

It is a good idea to teach the young dog to retrieve kefore 
working him on planted birds. This can be done at home with 


a freshly killed eon. Make sure he is force broken to re- 
trieve, even though he may retrieve naturally, because when he 
is taken afield for serious work, the forced retrieve is more 
dependable. 

(Continued on Page 39) 


LET'S KILL JUST ONE LIMIT 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


HIS was written a few days after the announcement by the 

Fish and Wildlife Service of the shortest duck season and th 
smallest bag limit in history. The season in Pennsylvania opens 
at 12 noon on October 21 and closes an hour before sunset on 
November 19. The daily bag limit is four and the possession limi 
is eight, including not more than one wood duck in either. 

Whether or not, as individual sportsmen, we agree with suc 
a drastic reduction in hunting as the answer to the duck shortage 
the fact remains that this season and limit have been established 
to protect them, and every gunner with a sense of decency wil 
abide by the rules. Unfortunately, many an honest sportsman 
with every intention of playing fair, will kill six, eight or mor 
birds in order to take home his legal bag limit of four. 

The crippling loss is far heavier than many hunters realize 
When I was a lad, my father’s farm was near a fair-sized stream 
with many cattail-bordered islands, backwaters and _ sloughs that 
afforded good duck shooting when the flight was on. Hunting wa 
moderately heavy, and I remember hiding along the shore wit 
a neighbor boy and watching the “town hunters” blast awa 
at the high fliers that passed over their blinds. 

Following each weekend, we used to take our dogs and beé 
out the reeds and brush along the shore. We never had at} 
dificulty in picking up a good mess of ducks, and we became 
expert at distinguishing the fresh cripples of the last weekend 
from those which had been winged a week or two be‘ore. Whe 
the dogs caught them we would feel their breasts; if they wer 
full fleshed we wrung their necks and kept them, but if the brea 
bone protruded we knew they had been crippled too long a 
were poor, and we turned them loose. 

It was a common occurrence to pick up six or eight ducks 2 
an evening after school. Marsh hawks, prowling house cats, mink 
and other predators got the ones we missed, and I am sure thi 
very few crippled ducks survived then—or survive now. 

If the “sports” shooting at high birds realized how many the) 
were wounding to die along the shore it didn’t make any different 
to them. There were plenty of ducks, and the common attitud 
was: “What the hell!” 

The picture is different now. The man who wants to play fa! 
will make every effort to avoid losing cripples. I am sure, how 
ever, that the average hunter who hasn't spent days beating 0 
the cover bordering sloughs and marshes has no idea how mat! 
are lost each season. Few gunners who wing tip a_ high bi 
that angles down a quarter of a mile away will leave their blind 


during a good flight to go and hunt it. The result is that for eve! § 
bag limit several other ducks are left crippled to be caught by & 


to starve. 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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WELL, WHAT'S WRONG? 
oa ANSWERS ON PAGE 31 
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William J. Davis 


Sportsmen and Game Commission 
personnel were stunned upon learn- 
ing of the death of William J. Davis, 


genial Field ,Division “D” Super- 
visor. Only a few days kefore his 
death members of the office statf 








IN MEMORIUM 


had seen and talked to him, and found him 
very enthusiastic about a new method he 
devised to outsmart spotlighters. Then on 
August 16, while attending a basekall game, 
he was unexpectedly stricken and died of 


coronary thrombosis as he arrived at the 
local Blair Memorial Hospital. 

We truly grieve his passing, and our 
deepest sympathy goes to Mrs. Davis who 


was an inspiration and a help to her hus- 
band throughout his more than twenty- 
seven of faithful, loyal The 
Commonwealth has lost a fine public servant 


vears service. 


and conservation an ardent champion. 
Supervisor Davis started his career with 

the Commission on January 31, 1920, as an 

Assistant Game Protector, in Clearfield 


County. On November Ist of the following 


year he was made a full fledged Game Pro- 


tector, and on June 1, 1933 was promoted 
to the position of Division Game Super- 
visor (later changed to Field Division Su- 


pervisor), a job he has handled ever since 
with a high degree of fidelity and efficiency. 

Game Commissioners G. I. Phillips of 
Alexandria and Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Brockwav; 
two former commissioners; a number of the 
office staff; many of the field officers, in- 
cluding all of his brother supervisors (who 
served as pallbearers); and a host of sports- 
men and other friends attended the funeral 
services at Huntingdon on Tuesday morning, 
August 19. The body was taken to Wells- 
boro, where he was born June 13, 1889, for 
interment. 





















AN EXPLANATION 


the stress of Legislative 
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printing 
the 
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our 


month 
tardiness in 


been before—about a 
Despite this 


schedule, however, 


We had hoped by this time to have caught 


side- 
publisher’s 
hands and we ended-up just where we had 


publishing 


YOU, OUR READERS, 


are not the losers; for even though you 


not receive this September issue until Oc- 


tober, you can rest assured that the 


up with Game News—that is as far as the formation contained in every number 
month is concerned. We thought we had _ do receive is the very latest—later by far 
the situation well in hand back in May, but than if it appeared in the current 


Moreover, in an effort to speed up 


the October issue. 


as well as in NEWS. 


month. 


schedule, we will omit the Field Notes from 
We feel that by making 
this move the day will be drawn much closer 
when we can get back on schedule in NAME 
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W. T. JR. 


JOHNS, 


Appointment of Mr. Willard T. Johns, Jr., 
to the position of Sr. Public Information 
Editor in the Public Relations Bureau was 
announced by the Commission last month. 
Arecent graduate of the University of Maine 
where he majored in Wildlife Conservation, 
Johns was editor-in-chief of the University 
newspaper, served as special sports reporter 
for several Maine newspapers, and did free- 
lance photography. He served in the Pacific 
as a battalion staff officer during World 
War II. 


GOLDEN SCORES AT CAMP PERRY 


M. J. Golden, keen-eyed Division A 
Supervisor, proved his marksmanship to be 
worthy of national fame at the international 
pistol competition held at Camp Perry, Ohio, 
in mid-August. Mert placed third in the 
Life Members Match fired with the .38 cal. 
wer the National Match Course, fourth in 
the .22 cal. slow fire event, fourth in the .45 
|. slow fire, and fourth in the .45 cal. timed 
fire. His consistent shooting won fo. 
him a place on the American team in the 
International Dewar Team Match, composed 


| 
dl, 


also 


f the nation’s 10 kest shooters. The com- 
petitors fire for the title with three guns 
22, 38 and .45 calibers—and shoot a total 


of 270 shots for a possible score of 270). 
Golden placed fourth in the elimination 
match and fifth on the team. 

The National Rifle Championships, held a 
week earlier, also featured several Pennsy!- 
Vania marksmen. Just a year ago an un- 
known 39 veer-old automobile repairman 
with an artificial leg rode into Camp Perry 
with a borrowed rifle and an ambition to 
make the International Dewar Rifle team. 
A week later G. Wayne Moore's pilgrimage 
irom Washington. Pennsylvania, had paid of 
lar beyond his fondest dreams. Not only 
had he made the International Team but he 
had also walked off with the National Rifle 


Chemoionshiv. Other representatives from 
~ Keystone State included Mrs. Adelaide 
McCord, national rifle chemnion from Se- 


Wickley, and Mrs. Alice Matthews, national 
W ane 4 . 

Yomen’s pistol chamnion from Broomha!! 
and wife of 1D uty Geme Protector George 


Matthews in Delaware County. 
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A half dozen mammals, rated among the 
rarest in the world, have just been received 
at the Philadelphia Zoo. There are a pair 
each of tarsiers, tree shrews, and cloud 
rats. With them is a crested serpent eagie. 
All are from remote parts of the Philippine 
Islands, and all are extremely rare in cap- 
tivity. They were captured and brought to 
America by Charles H. Wharton, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, an ex-G. I. who took his dis- 
charge from the Army in the Far East so 
he could spend fifteen months looking for 
unusual animals. 

To scientists, the tarsiers and the tree 
shrews are as exciting as a Christmas sur- 
prise package would be to a small boy. 
Both types of animals are considered to be 
primitive primates. From them much can 
be deduced as to what the ancestral animals 
looked like that gave rise to all the monkevs 
and apes, including the gorilla, orang-utan, 
and chimpanzee. Besides that, the tarsiers 
are very cute with their soft, honey-colored 
fur, parchrnent-like ears, and enormous eyes. 

The cloud rats don’t deserve the name. 
Actually as large as opossums, they have 
beautiful long hair, and they are about as 
far removed from the average man’s con- 
ception of a rat as they could be. 

In so far as the serpent eagle is concerned, 
it will have to get along on more plebeian 
The Reptile House Keeper says, “Let 
it eats rats. I’m locking up all the snake 
cages, and that’s that.” 


food. 


the transfer of 
surplus properties (war 
fish and game agencies 
and Wildlife Service for 
wildlife purposes failed to secure con- 
gressional approval, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reported recently. Two bills 


Nation-wide 
federally-owned 
facilities) to state 
and to the Fish 


pleas for 


were introduced in the Senate and House 
but they did not clear and will remain 
dormant until the 2nd Session of the 80th 


Congress convenes on January 6, 1948. 





McDOWELL 


R. D. 


Appointment of Mr. Robert D. McDoweil 
as Chief of the Commission’s Research and 
Planning Division was announced recently. 
Mr. McDowell joined the Commission in 1935 
following his graduation from the University 
of Pittsburgh. He has held various research 
positions in the Division and for the past 
several years has been its Acting Chief. 
During the last war he served four years 
with the Army and was a infantry mortar 
platoon leader in Africa. 








L. A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 


Mr. Luttringer needs no introduction to 
Pennsylvania sportsmen. His name is usually 
connected with conservation education, wild- 
life photography, the “Game News” and all 
other phases of the Commission’s public re- 
lations work. Last month Leo, who started 
aS a messenger and is now Acting Director 
of the Public Relations Bureau, celebrated 
his 25th consecutive year with the Commis- 
sion. He founded this magazine and has been 
editor ever since. 


Is a new era beginning for agricultural 
wildlife? There are good reasons for think- 
ing so, according to Arnold L. Nelson, Fish 
and Wildlife Service in charge of 
the Patuxent Research Refuge at Laurel, 
Maryland. The last time something similar 
happened, says Nelson, when woven 
wire replaced rail fences and clean farming 
became popular. 

The current trend is more promising how- 


biologist 


was 


ever—it is toward more wildlife cover on 
the farm instead of less. Conservationists 
say that something good must result from 
the vast program of hedges, windbreaks, 


fences, farm ponds, and 
being promoted by 
Service and other 
agencies. Fertile produce 
better wildlife along with other 
land crops. Moreover, modern rotation and 
tillage practices give primary consideration 
to increasing the farmer’s capital stock in 
the form of healthier, more productive soils. 


field borders, living 
woodland plantings 
the Soil Conservation 
land-using 
more and 


soils 


The last passenger pigeon died in the 
Cincinnati Zoo in September, 1914. Re- 
cently the Wisconsin Society of Ornithology 
erected a monument to the last pigeon shot 
in that State in September 1899. The monu- 
ment was unveiled at Wyalusing State Park 
on May 11, 1947. 


A wild goose has been photographed at 
an estimated height of 29,000 feet, almost 
514 miles high. 


Turtles have no teeth, but their jawbones 
are often very sharp and the jaw muscles 
extremely powerful. 
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IN MEMORIAM The National Wildlife Federation will stay, \0G 

its second decade next year. As a _ spegj;| 

feature of this fact, the Federation, which 

annually sponsors National Wildlife Restor. Apy 

J. WARREN JACOBS ation Week during the first week of Spring fj Field 
is offering a $250 award and a free trip t) J 


’ ; > —— ‘ , 2 ; veteré 
J. Warren Jacobs, who died at the age of | St- Louis for the 12th North American Wild. |“ 
_— . . 9 ‘ “¢ » ; son O 
78 last February, was one of Waynesburg’s life Conference to the first prize winne i Pe 
- a TP nee rk. ae tinecisthncatlar . : ’ : 0 
best loved citizens and was internationally in this year’s Conservation Poster Contest, trap 


known as an ornithologist and oologist. ; Head 
The purpose of the contest is to develo; Head 


A self taught naturalist Mr. Jacobs at- a nationwide interest. particularly amon; |. H 
tained wide distinction in scientific circles young people, in the need for the ot . f Mr. 
for his knowledge of bird life, especially in ; licstiteds “ . sacualiosen _ restoration his le 
the Middle Atlantic States. His collection of | 8%4 Conservation of our organic natural re. J js 
bird eggs was one of the most complete in sources. It is open to all students anywhere J assigt 
the United States. It was started when he in the United States from the seventh grade Wit 


was 19 years old and through exchanges 
made with other collectors it embraced 
specimens covering the entire North Ameri- 
can continent. in the fields of conservation and art. Poster 


through the last year in high school an Losu 
will be judged by nationally known people He J 

cemb 
Sizer 
eral 
and white or other media, and must be sen | with 


. may be submitted in oil, watercolor, black 

An expert craftsman in the use of wood 
working tools, Mr. Jacobs’ related interest Ane 
in birds led to his manufacture of bird to the National Wildlife Federation, Wash. } )° 








houses in 1808 when he developed the first ington 10, D. C. to be received not later — 

type of bird house for purple martins. than February 1, 1948. — 

A copy of the rules and regulations re. § of th 

garding the contest and further detailed ip- with 

nee etm on ——s formation may be secured by writing the es 

m" Servicing Division of the Federation, % cond 

Wildlife restoration was given the great- the P-R Act was passed in 1939, was $2,750,- Gocuce Street, Boston, Massachusetts ile 

est stimulus in the nation’s history under 000. 7 Divis 
the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration All of the 48 states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto ee 

(Pittman-Robertson) amendment approved Rico, and the Virgin Islands will participate Fy 


in the apportionment of the fund. Under 


in the Interior Appropriation bill, the Wild- “a 
copy easonmsll  -ae-seicggaag F the terms of the Act, the money is allotted THE GAME WARDEN’S LAMENT — 


life Management kelieves. Now the states : rene. j nd 
ill receive the total revenue collected ‘© the states for wildlife restoration projects — asia ; we 
eae . on the basis of land area and the number y GILBERT RvussELL BRACKET mart 
yearly from the 11 _— com Cnt enn of hunting license holders in each state. The if the came warden asks 4 ra spec: 
on arms and ammunition sales and this ate game departments are required to jicense he's seer iy asks \O see 7 instr 
year’s receipts may reach the almost un- pay 25 per cent in state funds in addition =, . . 5 Scho 
believable amount of $9,000,000, the Institute to the 75 per cent federal allocation so wild- If he takes your word for having on,— ‘Ye 
says. The largest sum appropriated by life should benefit to the extent of approxi- he’s corrupt. a ¢ 
Congress heretofore in any one year since’ mately $11,000,000 in financial aid. ; W 
F ; ; If he arrests a violator, he’s showing how help 
rough he can be. Clev 

If he gives the culprit another chance, he: nite 

showing favoritism. a 

If he labors day and night to enforce the — Whi 

law, he’s a tyrant. tore: 

Cnal 


If he relaxes at all, he’s a shirker and thril 
a crook. 


If he talks fish and game conservation he’ 
maudlin. Jol 





If he keeps quiet, he’s not interested 2 
his work. 





If he accepts suggestions, he’s incompetent bite 
If he works out problems for himself, he: nate 


a know-all. = 
If he acts like a gentlemen, he’s too easy 


If he acts firm, he’s unfair and a rascal. 








CI 

Ashes to ashes, es 

Dust to dust, ss 

A 

If the sportsmen don’t do it, q f 

4 Whi 

Ambrose Gernart,, front row middle, District Game Protector, with eight deputy game of 
protectors at recent meeting in Souderton. Standing, left to right: Richard Blair, Clarence The Game Warden Must. ther 
K. Fox, William Kirkpatrick, and Karl Rhoads. Seated, left to riecht: Henry S. Gerhart, whi 


‘ 47) 
George Schell, Dist. G. P. Gerhart, Dist. G. P. Daniel McPeek, and Edgar H. Kehs. (Canadian Rod and Gun. Jan. M1) 
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\OGUE APPOINTED DIVISION “D” 
SUPERVISOR 


Appointment of Mr. Arthur G. Logue as 
field Division Supervisor of Division “D” 
was announced last month. Mr. Logue, 
veteran employee of the Commission and 
on of the late Chauncy E. Logue, long one 
of Pennsylvania’s most famous official stat2 
wrappers, started his new duties at Division 
Headquarters in Huntingdon on September 
|, He succeeds the late William J. Davis. 
Mr. Logue’s advancement was based on 
his long service, his kroad experience, and 
jis demonstrated ability to handle difficult 
assignments efficiently for the Commission. 
With 24 years of service behind him, 
Logue is well suited for his new position. 
He joined the Game Commission on De- 
cember 1, 1920 as a game refuge keeper at 
Sizerville, Cameron County, following sev- 
eral years of experience as a_ telegrapher 
with a state oil company. On August 1, 
1923 he was appointed County Game Pro- 
ctor and at the time was one of the 
youngest men serving in that capacity. In 
June 1933 he was assigned to take charge 
of the Commission’s work in Potter County, 
with headquarters at Coudersport, and on 
February 1, 1947, because of his proven 
ability and wide-spread knowledge of field 
conditions, Mr. Logue was appointed to the 
yosition of General Operations Assistant in 
Division “E” with headquarters in DuBois. 
The new Supervisor was literally “born 
to the work” and as a youth acquired an 
intimate knowledge of trapping, hunting 
and fishing. He is an expert woodsman and 
marksman and was frequently assigned to 
special duty. He was a_ predator control 
instructor at the Ross L. Leffler Training 
School, and during the past several years 
covered almost every county in the state 
as a trapping instructor. 

While stationed at Sizerville Mr. Logue 
helped his father and Protector Harry Van- 
Cleve, now retired, to transfer over 100 
live black bears out of Potter County for 
stocking purposes elsewhere. Many of these 
animals were removed from log pens in 
which they had been captured in remote 
forest areas, and were led, with a collar and 
chain, to nearby roads for shipment—a 
thrilling though hazardous undertaking. 


hnny Mock of the Pittsburgh Press recently 
@ up with an answer to the question ‘Where 
is the biggest tree in Pennsylvania?’ Accord- 
ng to Mr. Mock, it is a sycamore or button- 
wood tree, said to be more than 200 years old 
na stands four miles south of Lancaster, 
en the Lincoln Highway and the Marietta 
mpike. It has a circumference of approxi- 
nate'y 28 feet, 18 inches above the ground. 
Its height is well over 100 feet. When last 
measured it had an east to west spread of 118 








‘eet and a north to south spread of 138 feet. 
Checks totalling $54,441.83 have been mailed 
17 municipalities from State funds in payment 





1 part of the engineering fees for plans for 
sewage treatment works which have been sub- 
nd approved by the Bureau of 
State Department of Health, in 
‘ith the Clean Streams program. 

AS a result of preliminary surveys the Bureau 
o Engineering. State Department of Health, 
Which is executing the Clean Streams program 
‘ the Sanitary Water Board, estimates that 
there are 3,279 industrial plants in Pennsylvania 
Which have industrial waste problems and cause 
Pollution of the waterways. 
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“FLAG’’ GOES TO THE ZOO 


A beautiful young deer, seen and admired 
by many thousands of persons, has just 
joined the animal colony at the Philadelphia 
Zoo. He is “Flag,” living symbol of the fawn 
that starred in the moving picture “The 
Yearling.’ For many weeks he _ visited 
schools and met folks in the lobby of the 
Karlton Theater while the film was playing 
there. He has been in the care of 14-year 
old Francis Carr, 2846 D Street, Philadelphia, 
and was presented to the Zoo by the William 
Goldman Theaters, Inc. 

Unlike most deer, “Flag” has remained 
tame and he is just as gentle now as the 
day when he was found in the woods some 
weeks ago, deserted by his mother. He has 
joined the rest of the white-tailed deer at 
the Zoo, animals that get their name from 
the white under surfaces of their tails. When 
they are excited they raise their tails and 
the vivid white fur looks like a flag as they 
dash away from their enemies. 


THE HORSE SHOE TRAIL 


The Horse Shoe Trail is the realization of 
a plan by Henry N. Woolman and developed 
by him and others in 1935. It is in the 
heart of the Pennsylvania Dutch country 
and marks a trail nearly 120 miles rich in 
natural beauty and free of motor vehicle 
traffic. It kegins at one of our national 
historical shrines: Valley Forge located in 
Chester County.. On through Berks, Leb- 
anon, Lancaster, and finally Dauphin County 
where it approaches within 18 miles of the 
State Capitol and ends at Manada Gap. 
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R. A. LIPHART 


Although he put his tools aside as of July 
31st, after completing 25 years of loyal and 
efficient service as a Game Protector, Ralph, 
who has looked after the Commissions in- 
terest in Allegheny County during that 
period, will always remain a staunch sup- 
porter of the Commonwealth’s wildlife con- 
servation program and do what he can ex- 
officio to assist. 


Ralph, who retired because of failing 
health, lives at Homestead where he will be 
happy, we're sure, to hear occasionally from 
his many friends in the Commission and 
among the sportsmen whose cause he so 
faithfully served. 








The Life of a Game Commissioner 


What have I done, I ask, that I deserve such fate 
I'm just a common fellow, but now let me relate 
The trials and tribulations, the cares and worldly woes 
The unkind salutations, that my Commission knows. 


Say there, says one, go kill those birds, they're eatin’ up my corn. 
Another voice, “We want more birds”; Why was I ever born? 
And if the fish ain’t bitin’, it’s because there’s none to bite. 
Yet I know there’s plenty of ‘em, I can’t give ‘em appetite. 


And if the trees are buggy, and the weather isn’t good, 

It’s because the Game Commission isn’t doin’ all they could. 
Says another brainy fellow, “Better set the season soon.” 

Jumps up another yippin’, “Set it late, or it’s your doom.” 
You'll catch it if you do it, and you'll regret it if you don’t, 

You're a “bloomin’ politician,” if you will or if you won't 
Even for all acts of Nature, the Commission is to blame. 

I don’t know why I do it, but I love it just the same. 


But we all keep workin’, anyway, for our birds and the fish. 
‘Cause down at heart, we all have got a common eager wish, 
To see our State a garden spot of beauty, fish, and game, 
So tho’ my job’s a crazy quilt, I love it just the same. 


Our hopes and dreams, they’re all the same, no matter what you name. 
’Cause we all are aimin’ upward, our target is the same 

So get on board my fellow man, in fact, let’s all go fishin’, 
But please, dear sir, if they don’t bite, don’t blame the Game Commission. 


—Pavut T. GILBERT, in Outdoor Nebraska. 
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Editor's Note:—In the June issue of the GAmeE 
News, we cuoted Game Protector John R. Langen- 
bach. Ellwood City, as saying “I have known of 
ringneck cock pheasants killing mice and some- 
times kill and destroy rabbit nests .” This 
was a mis-quotation and we wish to correct our 
error by giving our readers Mr. Langenbach's 
original statement as follows: “I have known of 
ringneck cock pheasants killing mice, and have 
heard of them destroying rabbit nests.” Mr 
Langenbach. in kindly amplifying this statement, 
“This question of pheasants destroying rab- 
bit nests has been cussed and discussed from all 
ends of the State. Personally. I have never wit- 
nessed any such action by pheasants, and do not 
personally know of an authentic observation of 
such action.” 


says 


On July 19 Fred Burlingame and 
men were walking in a field near Smethport, 
McKean County nd saw a white animal in the 
distance. Getting closer they found it to be an 
albino woodchuck and. after a hard chase. they 
ran it down After attracting much attention in 


two other 


town, it was sent to the Philadelphia Zoo.— 
Game Protector William H. Shirey, Smethport 
August, 1947. 





While on a 


recent field trip in Centre County, 


Officer Tom Mosier and I observed a flock of 
young turkeys of between twenty and twentv- 
five young birds at the same place. The air 
appeared to be full of birds when they raised 
from a huckleberry patch where they had been 
feeding We believe that there were two old 
hens with their broods tocether The vumg 
birds were about half grown and in excellent 
condition.—General Operations Assistant Arthur 
G. Logue, Fails Creek, August, 1947. 

Game Protector Ambrose Gerhardt. Souderton, 
who owns personally bout 60 mounted speci- 
mens of game and songbirds. has been lending 
parts of his collection to schools in his district 


on and off for many year 





While 


getting ready to mow refuge lines one 


day recently, I had just parked the car when 
I heard a group of crows cawing excitedly sev- 
eral hundred yards away from the car I de- 
cided to see if I could call them in. so took my 
crow call and shoteun and w ed ‘ort « - 
tance into the woods and began calling. Only 


one bird was foolish enough to 
call, while the rest, not heeding my 


come to ie 


calling or 


the shot that had been fired, kept on making a 
terrific racket Then I decided if the crows 
wouldn't come to me. I would go to them. 
Through good luck and the aid of dense brush 
I managed to get in their midst before they dis- 
covered me They immediately began to leave, 
so I began shooting and dropped several, empty- 
ing my pump gun in the effort Just as I fired 


horned ow! flew out of a 
tree a few yards away from where I stood He 
certainly picked an opportune moment for his 
flight. almost as if he knew my gun was un- 
loaded.—_Game Protector Stenhen A. Kish, Wilkes- 
Barre (Temp.), August, 1947 


my last shot, a great 


I had a rather unusual poultry 
plaint this month. The farmer 
fox which had killed and eaten about 20 of his 
nice pullets back of the brooder house in a 
field of standing grain. I looked the place over 
and, after finding muddy paw marks going up 
the side of the tar paper on the brooder house, 
decided it must be raccoon. I made a nice fox 
set and baited it with sardine. The “critter’ 
dug this set out and I then tried several other 
sets without success. At last I bedded-in three 
traps around an inverted wire basket and baited 
with a live chicken After losing the bait a 
few times. we finally caught a large tomcat I 
then pulled the traps and advised this farmer 
to call me if he lost any more chickens. To 
date he has not called.—Game Protector R. P. 
Schmid, Slippery Rock, August, 1947. 


damage com- 
thought it was 








I have heard of several bears 
Game Lands No. 127 in recent weeks and one 
report seems worth recounting. According to this 
reporter, who is employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment on gypsy-moth control work, he was 
traveling along the edge of a swamp when he 
spied bruin in the swamp. As the story usually 
goes, the bear charged and the gentleman took 
to the nearest tree. forgetting in his haste to 
drop the hammer which he was carrying at 
the same time. After attaining what he thought 
to be a safe height, he looked down to see what 
had happened to the bear only to find the bruin 
smelling at the heel of his shoe. After receiy- 
ing a stiff clout on the cheek from the hammer 
Mr. Bruin backed down the tree, returned hastily 
to the swamp. and his treed quarry was once 
again able to continue his work.—Game Protec- 
tor Homer H. Thrush, Thornhurst, August, 1947 


being seen on 


While inspecting aquatic plantings on_ beaver 
dams in S. G. L. No. 85 recently I, along with 
Technicians R. Lichtenberger and J. Sedam, saw 
five young geese. These are the first Canadian 
geese to be hatched and reared in this section to 
my knowledge.—Game Protector Elmer D. Simp- 
son, Cambridge Springs, August, 1947 


— as 


( THS OUGHT ) 


> TO FIX 





I have seen beaver employ almost every litte 
trick or method in placing dams and use almos! 


every known material on hand to hold water 
but while assisting a brother officer in removing 


dams and beaver which had been flooding @ 
highway recently. I noticed a new one. Neat 
the top of the breast of one of the dams tt 


moved a big blow-out patch—the type used 
auto tires—was neatly placed over a hole or de- 
pression in the dam. It was certainly servile 
the purpose.—Game Protector Howard F. Hoftman 
Susquehanna, August, 1947. 
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On July 14, Game Protector Fackler and I 
went to Lancaster to borrow pheasant mash. Be- 
tween Columbia and Lancaster we saw a very 
ynusual sight. Just out of Columbia, a weasel 
crossed the highway. It is seldom that I see 
this happen more than once a year. However, a 
mile down the highway, we saw another weasel 


make a crossing. Then, to add to our amaze- 
ment we saw a third weasel cross, not 200 
yards beyond the second one. 

According to all indications, we are going to 


have a fine supply of game in York County this 
fall. The most gratifying news is the fact that 
s many farms have young quail this year. 
Numerous farmers are reporting young quail 
where none had been seen for several years.— 
Game Protector Roy W. Trexler, York, August, 
1947. 


At Camp Achahela, Wyoming Valley Boy Scout 
Camp, a test was recently given on wildlife and 
nature study to the first three grades of Boy 
Scouts. This was a simple true and false quiz 
nd was received with much enthusiasm. Prizes 
were awarded winners in each class Of scouts. 

This active Nature Study 
and a very complete 
which includes live hawks 
salamanders and many other 


camp has a_ very 
course for the members 
ature study exhibit, 
snakes, turtles, frogs, 
ve specimens 

Richard 


ecently 


West Pittston, Luzerne County 
discovered the remains of an otter along 
Tobyhanna Creek, Monroe County. Cassar is the 
Assistant Nature Study Leader at Camp Achahela. 
It is be that the animal died of natural 
Services Assistant Robert D. Parl- 
August, 1947 


Cassar 


lieved 


uses Special 






ngston 


In spite of the heavy storms and rains which 
we have experienced this summer, the outlook 
for a good hunting season in Division ‘‘D” ap- 
pears exceptionally favorable. There appears to 
ve an abundance of squirrel and rabbits, and 
good reports On ringneck pheasants have been 
received. These results have been achieved, in 
my opinion, as the result of the very late har- 
vesting season. Farmers were unable to harvest 
their crops due to the wet weather, which gave 
the small game a chance to nest and hatch their 
young without being disturbed.—General Oper- 
tions Assistant Lester E. Sheaffer, Huntingdon, 
August, 1947. 


On July 30. at Refuge 36 B. I saw a flock of 
10 young Ruffed Grouse. This is the largest 
clutch I have seen so far, those previously seen 
unning around 4 and 5 chicks. One clutch of 
‘4 young was reported seen in the vicinity of 
Wheelerville The hatch of ringneck pheasants 
‘ppears good from reports received. I have seen 
some young birds. in this case the largest clutch 
was 8 chicks. Rabbits are numerous in places. 
Bear sign is abundant on S. G. L. 12, better than 
ast year, I'm told. On S. G. L. 36, however, 
ear sign is less plentiful but reported to be 
vetter than last year.—Game Protector Martin L. 
Shaffer, Canton, August, 1947. 


that two deer 
of Reading. These 
in early July. The 
frequenting was one 


Recently we received 
tad been seen in the city 
imals were first noticed 
‘tea which they had been 


a report 
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block wide and about three blocks long. It was 
bounded on the east by the Fifth Street high- 
way which carries all the through traffic be- 
tween Reading and Allentown, and on the west 
by the freight yards and shops of the Reading 
railroad which are enclesed by a high wire 
fence. On the south side of the area is a play- 
ground and solid blocks of houses while the 
northern boundary was the Reading School Dis- 
trict Athletic field, beyond which is an unde- 
veloped section of the city. Only about half of 
the area in which the deer were staying was in 
underbrush although it is very thick. After 
making certain the deer were actually in the 
area, we organized a group of Deputies and 
sportsmen and attempted to drive the animals out 
of the city limits. The deer refused to cooperate 
on the first attempt, made about 5:30 a.m. one 
morning, although one deer did leave the area 
by crossing the Fifth Street highway into a large 
cemetery. The animal was soon chased back, 
however, by youngsters of the neighborhood. On 
a second attempt later we did have one deer well 
on its way toward the city limits but a locomo- 
tive whistle scared it and the animal raced back 
through the drivers to the comparative safety of 
the wooded area.—Game Protector Joseph A. 
Leiendecker, Reading, August, 1947. 


Some years ago, when a WPA project was in 
operation on S. G. L. No. 101, about twelve small 
corncribs were constructed. The cribs were made 
in sections with six sections to each crib. Ap- 
parentiy the workers did not have the time to 
erect them, but did have them spotted in differ- 
ent sections of the Game-lands. By this time 
many of them have deteriorated to such a point 
as to be useless, but we did manage to salvage 
four good ones. Two of them were set up on 
S. G. L. No. 101 and the other two on S. G. L. 
No. 102. The cribs measure 6’ x 3’ x 3’ and we 
have re-roofed and creosoted each one. Our 
idea is to fill them with corn this fall and 
when the snow starts flying, use the corn in 
the area in which they are situated for winter 
feeding. They will no doubt save much time 
and effort in our winter feeding program 
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without a 


complete 


It seems no summer is 
snake story. Here is one that happened to me 
recently. I drove to the cabin on S. G. L. Nob. 
101, got out of the car, and Started walking 
across a small clearing. Glancing at a _ beech 
tree nearby, I saw a big blacksnake, about a 
third of the way up the tree. I raced back to 
the car, grabbed my shotgun and a handful of 
shells. stuffed two into the gun and started for 
the tree. I got to within fifteen feet of the 
tree when to my amazement, I saw two snakes, 
all twined about each other. My approach ap- 
parently alarmed them, for they started moving 
in different directions. My first shot knocked 
one out of the tree. The larger of the two, 
probably in an effort to get away, came right 
for me, out Over a small limb that lay in my 
direction He didn’t get very far, however, for 
my next shot practically tore him in half. The 
post mortem disclosed the largest one measured 
within a half inch of six feet while the smaller 
was just a shade under five feet. The stomachs 
contained the partially digested remains of four 
song birds.—Game Protector Clair W. Dinger, 
Albion, August, 1947. 


1y 


During the first part of July I located a nest of 
young rabbits. Since I did not want to disturb 
them at that time, I came back later and found 
that there were a total of 5 rabbits in the nest— 
4 dead and 1 alive. The important thing about 
this nest was that all five rabbits were heavily 
infested with the larvae of flies that had bitten 
and deposited the worms in each of these rabbits. 
The one living rabbit was in very bad condi- 
tion so, after killing it to end its apparent misery, 
I proceeded to examine it. I found a total of 7 
worms or warbles just under skin and they 
had worked the skin loose from about 1/5 of the 
total body area.—Game Protector Clifford L. 
Ruth, Erie, August, 1947. 


We have been observing quite a large number 
of young rabbits on S. G. L. 159 during the past 
month. The grouse also seem to be doing well, 
several coveys of young birds having been ob- 
served on the same area. We have furthermore 
noticed an unusual increase in the number of 
Cooper’s and Broad Wing hawks on the area. 
Mr. Harold Price of Damascus brought in an old 
Cooper’s hawk and four young birds recently.— 
Game Protector M. R. Miller, Honesdale, August, 
1947. 





Another believer has been added to the group 
that contend a fox will kill and eat a young 
fawn. In this case reported to me, the fox was 
heard chasing something and a sound quite 
similar to that of a calf was heard in the same 
viaaniily. “Dick” Seiier, a teacher at Hawley 
High School, was fishing Swamp Brook and was 
the person who happened to be “On Location.” 
Soon he heard the sound of brush cracking and 
saw a small spotted fawn running for its life. 
It jumped into Swamp Brook and crossed to 
safety. “Dick’’ saw the red fox (and it was 
large) chase it to the Brook where the chase 
ended, at least for the time being.—Game Pro- 
tector Ralph E. Flaugh, Hawley, August, 1947. 


Norman Miller, 
tish- 
Miller 


A Lawrenceville resident, Mr. 
recently found his hunting cumbined with 
ing. While plug casting for bass, Mr. 
hooked and landed a barred owl. 

It seems he was fishing from the shore of the 
Cowanesque River and was partially hidden by an 


overhanging rock. He was using a surface lure 
which he cast into mid-stream. It had been 
retrieved a short distance when the owl struck 


it. The bird became entangled with the line and 
soon was too wet to fly. Mr. Miller, after re- 
covering from his surprise, was soon successful in 


landing this most unusual catch 

While mowing a hay field recently, a _ local 
farmer was startled to see a fawn jump from 
under his machine. He noticed that one front 
leg had nearly been severed by the mower and 
that the deer ran with difficulty Stopping the 


machine he attempted to 
mal and further 


catch the crippled ani- 
examine its wounds 


However, he was prevented from reaching it 
when the fawn's cries attracted its mother from 
her place of hiding. The doe came to the scene 
and by its menacing actions drove the man from 
from the fawn Then it lead its offspring to 
safety in the nearby woods 

I wish more does would adopt this protective 
spirit for, then. perhaps fewer people would be 
bringing so-called “orphan” fawns home from 
their picnic trips——Game Protector James A 


Osman, Tioga, August, 1947. 
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Transactions of the 





Commission’s Meeting 


JULY 9, 1947 





business 


HE 


item of 
transacted at the July meeting from the 


most Important 


sportsman’s standpoint was the establish- 
ment of the hunting seasons and kag limits 
which have already been published in both 
the July and August issues of GAME News 
along with the amendments to the Game 
Law, certain important resolutions, etc. But 
there were other transactions which may in- 


terest our readers, too, namely: 


Regulated Shooting Grounds: The Com- 
mission approved a request from four 
holders of regulated shooting grounds per- 


(October 15 to 
pro- 
partridges in 


season 
hunt 
chukar 
portions of the Commonwealth where wild 
ringneck pheasants do not thrive and nor- 
mally produce a shootable supply of such 


mits for a special 
15) to 


and 


domestically 


December 


duced pheasants 


Diras. 

Special Fox Hunting Seasons: At the re- 
of sportsmen in Crawford and Law- 
counties the Commission fixed the 
period May 2 to June 30, inclusive during 
may be hunted. 


quest 
rence 


which no foxes 


Game Refuges and Similar Projects: Dis- 
continuance of the projects were 
authorized: 


following 


Primary State Game Refuge 519-B, Forest 
County (Beaver Meadows Waterfowl Refuge 
Allegheny National Forest, containing 1015 


acres) because it has been harboring a 
larger deer herd and has served no useful 
purpose as to grouse and very little as to 
migratory waterfowl. 

Part of Propagation Area B-5, in South 
Abington Township, Lackawanna County, 
consisting of 25 acres because the lessee 
wished to cancel the agreement. 


Primary Refuge 73-F, consisting of 252 
acres in Hopewell Township, Huntingdon 
County, because of its close proximity to 
other refuges and cultivated farm lands. 


A-15 
Township, 

the owner is 
of the 


consisting of 105 
Northampton 
planning to 


Area 
Moore 
because 
part 


Propagation 
acres in 
County 
sell all or area. 

Primary Refuge 521, containing 1245 acres 
in Jackson Township, Dauphin County, be- 


cause it produced a serious crop damage 
problem on account of heavy deer popu- 
lation. 

Projects approved included: 

Primary Refuge 83-A, Lower Chanceford 
Township, York County was increased from 
40 to 80 acres. 

Primary Refuge 181, Lower Chanceford 
Township, York County was reduced from 


117 to 30 


New 


acres. 


Cooperative Farm-Game_ Projects 


farms aggregating not less than 1,000 acres 
for each included: 
1. Between Montoursville and Hughesville 
in Muncy and Muncy Creek Townships 
Lycoming County. 


2. Between Jennerstown and _ Stoyestow 
in Quehahaning Township, Somerset 
County 

3. Three new projects in Berks County 
west and southwest of Reading. 


Considered: Furthe: 
consideration the sportsmen 
plan for erecting a marker on Game Lan 
No. 25 Elk County, to commemorate t 
first land purchase and to honor Hon, Jobt 
M. Phillips. Their plan is a bronze plaqu 
on a large native stone boulder with a sub- 
stantial foundation, the wording on t 


Land Marker 


given to 


Game 


Was 


Approved, subject to securing agreements’ plaque to be approved by the President 
with landowners and tenants for contiguous the Commission 
SUMMATION OF 1947-48 BUDGET 
CAPITAL AND OPERATING ALLOCATIONS 
Percent 
Budget for 1947-48 Fiscal Year of 
_ : — - - Total 
Regular Budget Dept. 
Functions Operating Capital Total Budge 
ADMINISTRATION BUREAU : 
Executive Office and Accounting and Budget Division $ 95.550 $ 8.350 $ 103,900 =» 
Propagation and Distribution 586,190 87.750 673,940 290 
Research and Planning Division 70.180 1,030 71.210 on 
Land Titles and Records Unit 51,530 162,150 213,680 6 
IP EMRMEE “olin dG pane sews $ 803.450 $259,280 $1,062,730 32.9 
FIELD MANAGEMENT BUREAU os 
Land Operations Division : $ 702,750 $338,300 $1,041,050 32.2 
General Field Operations Division 644,240 19,000 663.240 20.5 
Predator Control and Claims Section 242.050 100 242.150 io 
Training Unit 28,250 2,500 30.750 3 


Sub-Totals 


PUBLIC RELATIONS BUREAU 
Department Totals 


ALLOCATION FOR OTHER PURPOSES: 
Department of Revenue 
Department of State 


Total amount required from Game Fund for 


1947-48 Fiscal 


$1.617.290 $359,900 $1,977,190 61.1 


$2,607,680 $624,590 $3,232,270 100 


$ 30.000 
23,850 


$3,286,120 





Year 
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The budget for the fiscal year June 1, 1947 
to May 31, 1948 totals $2,286,120, the largest 
ever dtawa.ducu alla approved by the Com- 
mission, and which reflects an increase of 
$818,160 over the expenditures of $2,457,960 
for the previous year. 

The greatly expanded land operations pro- 
sam (including extensive food and cover 
evelopment, and expansion of the coopera- 
ive farm-game program), accounts for ap- 
proximately $500,090 of the budget increase. 
Other contributing factors expanded 
general field operations, larger expenditures 
incident to the propagation and distribution 
f game, higher rates of compensation for 
services, increased costs of equipment and 
supplies, etc, 


are 


To provi.e funds to balance the budget, it 
to supplement the prospec- 
tive net revenue of $2,011,500 for the year 
ending May 31, 1848 with $1,274.620 from the 
May 31, 1947 cash balance. This included 
$15,100 from the former “Wartime Reserve” 
and the balence from unallocated and un- 
expended balances. 


was necessary 


After financing the Commission’s all-time 
high budget, there remained an unallocated 
cash balance of $88,623 as of May 31, 1947, 
which the Commission has designated as the 
‘Operating Reserve.” (At the time the bud- 
get was established the “Operating Reserve” 
was estimated at $1,005,090. However, when 
the books closed May 31, 1947 the 
ictual unallocated balance was $889,623) 
This reserve includes the balances from the 
‘Wartime Reserve” accumulated between 
June 1941 May 31, 1945. Due to the 
greatly expanded program initiated to meet 
the demands of the sportsmen and increased 
operating costs. the Commission may find it 
necessary to allocate the bulk of the “Oper- 


were 


and 


Classification 


Salari 


es 
Wages 
Fees , ooe 
Printing and Stationery 
Food and Forage ; 
Materials and Supplies 
Traveling Expenses 
Motor Vehicle Supplies 
Freivht and Express 


Postage 


Telephone ind Telegraph 

New spaper Advertising ees 
Light, Heat, Power and Fuel 
Contracted Repairs ........... 


Rent of Real Estate 


Rent of 
Insurance ae eek iets © aceentas 
Other Maintenance Services 
Motor Vehicles 
Livestock 


Equipment 


























Equipment and Machinery 
Land ia SSS Neu SeNeMunie- 
Contracted Construction ...... 
Deer Proof BONNE caceccwsies ons 
Bear REINO 2g cae sae Saks 
Bounties and Grants 
Fixed Charges ......... 
Refunds Receipts 
Maeve 
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ating Reserve” for budgetary purposes dur- 
ing the year beginning June 1, 1948. 

The following summation of the budget 
by functions differentiate the capital expen- 
ditures from operating expenditures, anid in- 
cludes budgetary allocations for the Depart- 


ments of “Revenue” and “State” from the 
Cime Fund. 
Options for Game Lands approved in- 
cluded: 
1. 383 acres in Boggs Township, Centre 
County, connecting with Game Lands 
103. 
2. 81 acres in  Brokenstraw Township, 
Warren County, an interior holding 


within Game Lands 86. 


Game News Awards: The Commission au- 
thorized awarding a one year subscription 
to every reader who sends in ten individual 
sukscriptions at one time during the period 
September 1 to February 29, inclusive, this 
arrangement not to apply to those sub- 
mitting club-rate sukscriptions. 


License Revocations: The Commission re- 
voked the licenses of 23 persons for handling 
firearms carelessly and 34 individuals for 
serious infractions of the game laws. 


The iridescent color of a duck’s wing 
patches is not due to pigment, but to sub- 





3,964.00 22,485.00 1,015.00 7,345.00 100 
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ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


It happens to a hunter once in a lifetime. 
And when it does, he really has something 
to write home about. 

Three men, Alfred Bongazone and Walter 
Whitacre of Pine Forge and Raymond Schott 


“ Senatoga were out fox huntinz at 
Monocacy Hill during the latter part of 
last January when Whitacre accomplished 


rare teat of killing two foxes with one 
shot. 

Tee hunters had been out with several 
dogs for about four hours. They were di- 
vided up with Schott and his two fox terriers 
on one side, Whitacre in the middle and 
Bongazone on the other end. 

As the hunters were woods, a 
male and a female red fox, heading towards 
Schott, came out of the woods, saw the 
terriers, and made for cover again. Whit- 
acre saw them about 200 yards away run- 
ning in and out between the rocks, at times 
side by side and at other times with one 
following the other. 

The foxes were working their way down 
through the edge of the woods, and when 
they came to the edge they both stopped 
to look around to see where the dogs were. 
Then they gave one leap and landed on a 
road about 35 yards from where Whitacre 
was standing. They stopped. Whitacre fired, 
and both of the creatures dropped to the 


nearing a 


microscopic prisms breaking the light on ground, dead. 
the surface of the feathers. It was a feat that happens about once every 
wae scumteen years, and probably won’t happen 
mt again to Whitacre. 
Shark’s teeth originate in the rear of 
the mouth and work forward until reach- 
ing the outer edge, where they are dis- Waterfowl sometimes mistake wet asphalt 
carded. New rows move up continuously roads or pools of oil for water and make 
to replace the discarded ones. landings with disastrous results. 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
FUNCTIONAL BALANCES (COMMITMENTS DEDUCTED) JUNE 30, 1947 
Exec. Office Propaga- Research General Predator 
and tion and and Field Control Land Titles Land Public 
Acct'g. and Distribu- Planning Opera- and Claims Training ind Operations Relations 
Budget Div. tion Div Div. tions Div. Section Unit Records Unit Div Bureau 
$51.820.36 $ 68.530.12 $11.631.62 $297.155.12 § 25357.12 $ 4819.43 $ 16.736.27 $139.65494 §$ 3427100 
2.950.00 108.845.93 32,787.18 55.661 06 26.45 8.963.83 12.992.38 374.271 02 3017.27 
400.00 450.00 25.00 262.59 30.00 500.00 2,494.50 1.003 00 28.105.00 
3.971.29 425.00 100 00 2,674.16 500.00 500.00 398.00 2.819 72 61.114 74 
85,099.86 100.00 42.442.28 4,000.00 2.976.00 200.00 
2.527.15 254,548.86 2.554.00 23.163.27 3 258.99 1.958.67 2,390.00 122.821.30 6.659.43 
3 935.90 22,516.80 10,573.64 145068 38 9.821.13 1.581.43 8.479.24 103.284 84 14.890 25 
2.627.29 3.076.75 30.00 5.102.50 25 00 570.09 1,370.16 18.300 04 100 00 
“A770 2,976.88 125 00 1,739.00 100 09 200.00 100.00 993.96 798 51 
6.350.00 558.50 20.00 3.947.52 2,000.00 99.25 400.00 1.459.82 2,698.16 
1.265.00 1,440.00 220.00 9,134.21 75.00 500.00 545 00 5.119 95 488.15 
6,500.00 eee ars 50.09 afi , 250.00 1,250 00 ésicaras 
4,582 42 50 00 594.17 978.73 50 00 35.87 859.06 
796.00 525.78 25.00 163.88 200.00 1,174.00 400.00 2.383.87 1.700.00 
600.00 DLE, ores Saarcwas 4,435.00 50.00 1,290.00 6.209.54 1,200.00 
200.00 9.882.00 500.00 299.75 500.00 300.00 300.00 61.268 35 100.00 
1,168.50 3.938 80 500.00 4.706 75 170.00 100 00 486.75 5.758 95 600.00 
558.00 449.50 100.00 791.17 50.00 400.00 100.00 485 08 695.60 
3,500.00 6,000.00 ...... 7.200.00 Mine 47.000 00 
ee ete TODGO ccs ewan ere 500.00 


00 991.00 2.734.00 29,480.00 2,742.00 
150,000.00 re 
; Recs 6,000.00 
00 
30 


00 
51.600.00 
1.500.00 


5,000.00 8.800 06 


99 $29,186.43 $201,516.30 $990.083.25 $169,039.17 
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Transactions of the Commission’s Meeting 
JULY 9, 1947 





business 
transacted at the July meeting from the 


HE most important item of 


standpoint was the establish- 
ment of the hunting seasons and kag limits 
which have already been published in both 
the July and August issues of GAME News 
long with the the Game 
resolutions, etc. But 
there were other transactions which may in- 


sportsman’s 


amendments to 


Law, certain important 


namely: 


terest our readers, too, 


The Com- 

request from four 
shooting grounds per- 
(October 15 to 
pro- 


‘ 7 
Grounds: 


Shooting 


approved a 


Regulated 
mission 
holders of regulated 
season 
hunt domestically 
pheasants chukar partridges in 
the Commonwealth where 
ringneck pheasants do not thrive and nor- 
mally produce a shootable supply of such 


birds 


mits tor a special 
15) to 


and 


December 
duced 


portions of wld 


Special Fox Hunting Seasons: At the re- 
quest of sportsmen in Crawford and Law- 
counties the Commission fixed the 
period May 2 to June 30, inclusive during 
which no foxes may be hunted. 


rence 


Game Refuges and Similar Projects: Dis- 
continuance of the following projects were 
authorized: 


Primary State Game Refuge 519-B, Forest 
County (Beaver Meadows Waterfowl Refuge 
Allegheny National Forest, containing 1015 


acres) because it has been harboring a 
larger deer herd and has served no useful 
purpose as to grouse and very little as to 
migratory waterfowl. 

Part of Propagation Area B-5, in South 
Abington Township, Lackawanna County, 
consisting of 25 acres because the lessee 
wished to cancel the agreement. 


Primary Refuge 73-F, consisting of 252 
acres in Hopewell Township, Huntingdon 
County, because of its close proximity to 
other refuges and cultivated farm lands. 


Propagation Area A-15 consisting of 105 
acres in Moore Township, Northampton 
County kecause the owner is planning to 


sell all or part of the area. 


Primary Refuge 521, containing 1245 acres 


farms aggregating not less than 1,000 acres 
for each included: 
1. Between Montoursville and Hughesville 
in Muncy and Muncy Creek Townships, 
Lycoming County. 


in Jackson Township, Dauphin County, be- 2. Between Jennerstown and Stoyestown 
cause it produced a serious crop damage in Quehahaning Township, Somerset 
problem on account of heavy deer popu- County. 
lation. a ade 
: 3. Three new projects in Berks County 
Projects approved included: west and southwest of Reading. 
Primary Refuge 83-A, Lower Chanceford Game Land Marker Considered: Further 
Township, York County was increased from consideration was given to the sportsmen: 
40 to 80 acres. plan for erecting a marker on Game Land 
. No. 25 Elk County, to commemorate t 
Primary Refuge 181, Lower Chanceford ; : : “4 
ge ea ie first land purchase and to honor Hon. Joh 
Township, York County was reduced from eer ‘es : e 
& es M. Phillips. Their plan is a bronze _plaqu 
117 to 30 acres. ‘ ; Be 
on a large native stone boulder with a sub- 
New Cooperative Farm-Game Projects _ stantial foundation, the wording on th 
Approved, subject to securing agreements’ plaque to be approved by the President ¢ 
with landowners and tenants for contiguous the Commission. 
SUMMATION OF 1947-48 BUDGET 
CAPITAL AND OPERATING ALLOCATIONS 
Percent 
Budget for 1947-48 Fiscal Year of 
— a Total 
Regular Budget Dept. 
Functions Operating Capital Total Budget 
ADMINISTRATION BUREAU ‘ 
Executive Office and Accounting and Budget Division $ 95.550 $ 8.350 $ 103,900 3.2 
Propagation and Distribution 586.190 87.750 673,940 = 
Research and Planning Division 70.180 1,030 71.210 2.2 
Land Titles and Records Unit 51,530 162,150 213.680 : 
Sub-Totals $ 803.450 $259,280 $1,062,730 329 
FIELD MANAGEMENT BUREAU 4 
Land Operations Division , $ 702,750 $338,300 $1,041,050 32.2 
General Field Operations Division 644,240 19,000 663,240 20.5 
Predator Control and Claims Section 242.050 100 242.150 40 
Training Unit 28,250 2,500 30,750 9 
Sub-Totals $1,617,290 $359,900 $1,977,190 61.1 
PUBLIC RELATIONS BUREAU 
Department Totals $2,607,680 $624,590 $3,232,270 100 


ALLOCATION FOR OTHER PURPOSES: 


Department of Revenue ......... 
Department of State ..........0. 
Total amount required from Game Fund for 





1947-48 Fiscal 


30.000 
23,850 


aoa satan 


Year $3,286,120 
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The budget for the fiscal year June 1, 1947 
i) May 31, 1948 totals $2,286,120, the largest 
ever Ediuui.siucu alu approved by the Com- 
mission, and which reflects an increase of 
$18,160 over the expenditures of $2,467,960 
or the previous year. 

The greatly expanded land operations pro- 
sam (including extensive food and cover 
evelopment, and expansion of the coopera- 
ive farm-game program), accounts for ap- 
roximately $500,090 of the budget increase. 
Nher contributing factors are expanded 
seneral field operations, larger expenditures 
neident to the propagation and distribution 
f game, higher rates of compensation for 
services, increased costs of equipment and 
supplies, ete. 

To provi.e funds to balance the budget, it 
We to supplement the prospec- 
tive net revenue of $2,011,500 for the year 
nding May 31, 1248 with $1,274.620 from the 
May 31, 1947 cash balance. This included 
$15,100 from the former “Wartime Reserve” 
ind the balence from unallocated and un- 
xpended balances. 


yas necessary 


After financing the Commission’s all-time 
high budget, there remained an unallocated 
rash balance of $88,623 as of May 31, 1947, 
vhich the Commission has designated as the 
Operating Reserve.” (At the time the bud- 
get was established the “Operating Reserve” 
was estimated at $1,005,090. However, when 
the books were closed May 31, 1947 the 
tual unallocated balance was $889,623). 
This reserve includes the balances from the 
Wartime accumulated between 
June 1941 May 31, 1945. Due to the 
greatly expanded program initiated to meet 
the demands of the sportsmen and increased 
perating costs. the Commission may find it 
necessary to allocate the bulk of the “Oper- 


Reserve” 
and 


FUNCTIONAL BALANCES 


Classification 


Salaries 


Wages 


Fees ‘ ca 
Printing and Stationery 
Food and Forage 
Materials and Supplies 
Traveling Expenses +e 
Motor Vehicle Supplies 
Freitht and Express 


P Stage 


Telephone and Telegraph 
Newspaper Advertising... 
Light, Heat, Power and Fuel 
Contracted Repairs ........... 
Rent of Real Estate 


Rent of Equipment .......... 


Motor Vehicles 
Livestock 


Equipment 
Land i” 
Contracted Construction 
Deer Proof Fence 
Bear D image 


and Machinery 


Bounties and Grants 


Fixed CHAPBOS. ic ise sce 
Refunds of Receipts 
Reserve 








———— 
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ating Reserve” for budgetary purposes dur- 
ing the year beginning June 1, 1948. 

The following summation of the budget 
by functions differentiate the capital expen- 
ditures from operating expenditures, anJ in- 
cludes budgetary allocations for the Depart- 


ments of “Revenue” and “State” from the 
Cime Fund. 

Options for Game Lands approved in- 
cluded: 


1. 383 acres in Boggs Township, Centre 
County, connecting with Game Lands 


103. 
2. 81 acres in’ Brokenstraw Township, 
Warren County, an interior holding 


within Game Lands 86. 


Game News Awards: The Commission au- 
thorized awarding a one year subscription 
to every reader who sends in ten individual 
sukscriptions at one time during the period 
September 1 to February 29, inclusive, this 
arrangement not to apply to those sub- 
mitting club-rate sukscriptions. 


License Revocations: The Commission re- 
voked the licenses of 23 persons for handling 
firearms carelessly and 34 individuals for 
serious infractions of the game laws. 


The iridescent color of a duck’s wing 
patches is not due to pigment, but to sub- 


microscopic prisms breaking the light on 
the surface of the feathers. 

Shark’s teeth originate in the rear of 
the mouth and work forward until reach- 
ing the outer edge, where they are dis- 
cerded. New rows move up continuously 
to replace the discarded ones. 

PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
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ONCE IN A LIFETIME 


It happens to a hunter once in a lifetime. 
And when it does, he really has something 
to write home about. 

Three men, Alfred Bongazone and Walter 
Whitacre of Pine Forge and Raymond Schott 

“ Senatoga were out fex huntinz at 
Monocacy Hill during the latter part of 
last January when Whitacre accomplished 

rare teat of killing two foxes with one 
shot. 

Tre hunters had been out with 
dogs for about four hours. They 
vided up with Schott and his two f 
on one side, Whitacre in 
Bongazone on the other end 

As the hunters were nearing a woods, a 
male and a female red fox, heading towards 
Schott, came out of the 1 the 
terriers, and made for cover again. Whit- 
acre saw them about 200 yards away run- 
ning in and out between the rocks, at times 
side by side and at other times with one 
following the other. 

The foxes were working their way down 
through the edge of the woods, and when 
they came to the edge they both stopped 
to look around to see where the dogs were. 
Then they gave one leap and landed on a 
road about 35 yards from where Whitacre 
was standing. They stopped. Whitacre fired, 
and both of the creatures dropped to the 
ground, dead. 

It was a feat that happens about once every 


several 
were di- 
x terriers 


middle and 


the 


woods, Saw 


scumteen years, and probably won’t happen 
again to Whitacre. 
Waterfowl sometimes mistake wet asphalt 


roads or pools of oil for water and make 
landings with disastrous results. 
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Exec. Office Propaga- Research General Predator 
and tion and and Field Control Land Titles Land Public 
Acct'g. and Distribu- lanning Opera- and Claims Training and Operations Relations 
Budget Div. tion Div. Div. tions Div Secti Unit Records Unit Div Bureau 
$51.820.36 $ 68.530.12 $11.631.62 $297.155.12 § 25 357.12 $ 4819.43 $ 16.736.27 $139.654.94 $ 34.271 00 
2.950.00 108.845.93 32,787.18 55.661 06 4.326.45 8.963.83 12.992.38 374.271 .02 3017.27 
400.00 450.00 25.00 262.59 30.00 500.00 2,494.50 1,009.00 28.105.00 
3.971.29 425.00 100 00 2,674.16 500.00 500.00 398.00 2.819 72 61.114.74 
aateteu 85,099.86 100.00 42.442.28 GOOG GO kv aivewceevs 2.976.00 200.00 
2.527.15 254,548.86 2.554.00 23.163.27 3 258.99 1.958.67 2,390.00 122.831.30 6.659.43 
3 935.90 22.516.80 10,573.64 145 068 38 9.821.13 1.581.43 8.479.24 103.284 84 14.890 25 
2.627 .29 3.076.75 30.00 5.102.50 25 00 570.09 1,370.16 18.300 04 100 00 
"70 2,976.88 125 00 1,739.00 100 09 200.00 100.00 993.96 798.51 
6.350.00 558.50 20.00 3.947.52 2,000.00 99.25 400.00 1.459.82 2,698.16 
1.265.00 1,440.00 220.00 9,134.21 75.00 500.00 545 00 5.11995 488.15 
6,500.00 re ey 50.00 es — 250.00 1.250 00 peri aie 
4,582 42 50 00 594.17 acta 978.73 50 00 435.87 859.06 
796.00 525.78 25.00 163.88 200.00 1,174.00 400.00 2.383.87 1.700.00 
600.00 Id nice sree" 4,435.00 50.00 1,290.00 6.209.54 1,200.00 
200.00 9.882.00 500.00 299.75 500.00 300.00 300 00 61.268 35 100.00 
1,168.50 3,938.80 500.00 4.706 75 170.00 100 00 486.75 5.758 95 600.00 
558.00 449.50 100.00 791.17 50.00 400.00 100.00 485 08 695.60 
3,500.00 GOGO Ce .céisc cog? 7” a ee ee ee lee eee - 47.000 00 -_ 
er eee TOG BO cccces rr rrr Bh ae Us 500.00 
3,964.00 22.485.00 1,015.00 7,345.00 100.00 991.00 2,734.00 29,480.00 2,742.00 
ee er Cee ee ee Tee ee 150,000.00 
POE Govccséce saecdeates 4 ; ‘ 6,000.00 
heuer: Teadaeee tas 10.000 00 
re te er 4,763.30 
rere COO  sscens 168 334.00 
acslonahee ae BONG advances ‘ Ag Bere eee eR eT ere 51.600.00 
1.000.00 ..... / 500.00 
ee Raed ; 3.490.00 1,500.00 1.500.00 5,000.00 


$94,233.49 $627,436.20 $69.846.44 $613,935.72 





$229,620.99 





8.800.060 


$29,186.43 $201,516.30 $990.083.25 $169,039.17 
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wildlife and conservation Officials 
Tom Bell, district supervisor of the Game Com- 
mission and Merritt Harding, representative of 
the Department of Forests and Waters—were 
guests at the quarterly meeting of the Southwest 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men, held recently at Raccoon State Park. Other 
guests included Judge Robert E. McCreary anid 
County Commissioners Arthur W. Coombs, Josepn 
S. Edwards and Thomas E. Gilkey. 


Two state 


“Water Pollution and Ways to Correct It’ was 
the principal subject discussed at the morning 
business session. 1p the afternoon, the delegates 
inspected the proposed lake site on Big Travers 
Creek Members of the Beaver County Sports- 
men’s League, who were instrumental in having 
Raccoon Park turned over to the State, were 
hosts for the meeting. 

Post-war social activities of the New Hope 
Sportsmen's Clubs, Inc., were inaugurated re- 
cently when the sportsmen. their families and a 


number of friends held a picnic on the 


large 
arge 


shooting grounds along Route 202, about two 
miles west of New Hope Contests were in 
ch of the following: fly and plug casting. 





Shelly Myers, a member of the Bucks County 
Fish and Game Association, Doylestown; archery 
J Nolan, Solebury, a former archery cham- 


ames 





yion in New York state; skeet shoot, Chester A 
jagill. New Hope: quoits, Horace M. Robinson 


Raymond A. Kitchin 


Hope: and trap shoot 
ambertville. 


Northumberland-Point Town- 
considering the 
Pennsylvania 


Members of the 
Sportsmen’s Association are 
prospect of the c'ub joining the 


snip 








Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs following a talk 
by a Fe ation official at a recent meeting. Don- 
d C. Fister, secretary. reported a total mem- 





rship of 269 with notable during the 


past several weeks. 


increase 





Several hunting and fishing projects are on 
the agenda of activities of the Wet Shore Sports- 
Association, New Cumberland. Work on 
outside pen for 250 six week-old pheasant 


ens 








chicks which th club is raising on the farm 
George Smith on Yellow Breeches Creek has 
been completed Paul Ejichelberger, club secre- 
ry, reports that the total membership is now 
bilé 


The Canawacta Rod and Gun Club has received 





200 pheasant chicks from the Game Commission 
nd are being raised by Raymond Testa. He, 
th the help of club members, has constructed 


yards for the chicks on his 
in Susouehanna Now that the Rod 
in Club has installed permanent facilities 
ng pheasants, it hopes to get chicks every 
stocking local areas to improve hunting 


pens and exercise 





The Mechanicsville Game and Fish Association 
recently hel chickén and waffie supper at 
Haig’s Hotel Shartlesville in honor of the 
ladies who assist making its block party so 
successful The tmaster and guest speaker 
of the evening was Judge Harold L. Paul of 
Port Carbon. 


A new star in the galaxy of sports publications 
has appeared in the form of “The Lycoming 
Sportsman.” It is an eight page publication is- 
sued quarterly by the Consolidaied Sportsmen of 
Lycoming County and edited by Richard F. 
Williamson. The Sportsman contains a variety of 
interesting material of both local and State-wide 
interest and is a_ publication of which any 
sportsmen’s association could be proud 


The Clinton 
ciation reports 
luck with their 


County Fish and Game _ Asso- 
that they are having pretty good 
ringneck pheasants and are ex- 


perimenting with twelve dozen ringneck eggs 
which are being hatched under hens. 
The Keystone Fish, Game and Forestry Pro- 


tective Asscciation of Shamokin reports that their 


ringneck pheasants have reached the six week 
stage and are in fine condition. They are plan- 


ning to hold a shoot in the near future to raise 
money for the purchase of more rabbits and 
have made application for pan fish to stock a 
twelve mile stretch of stream. 





Muzzle loaders were a center of 


attraction at a 
sponsored by the Lycoming County Consolidated Sportsmen. Ernest 
of Strausstown, keep their eyes on the target in the picture above. 
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FARMER-SPORTSMEN CODE OF ETHICS 


The very active Farmer-Sportsmen’s Commit. 
tee of the Consolidated Sportmen of Lycoming 
County has mapped a _ progressive program to 
better farmer-sportsmen relationship. The com- 
mittee has suggested a code of ethics which was 
adopted by the Association. This code is gy 
“ppropriate that we feel that all sportsmen should 
read it and abide by the rules therein, as follows: 
house and ask 


1. Always stop at the farmer's 


permission to hunt. 
2. Ask the 
Farmers, too, 
3. Be as 


farm land owner to 


like to hunt. 


join you, 


careful of the farmer's property as 


you would your own 

4. Don’t clutter up another man’s _ property 
with rubbish. 

5. Remember. a farmer's land is the same to 


him as your own yard and property are to yoy 

6. Don’t hog the game if the shooting is good 
Offer some of your kill to your farmer host. 

7. Remember to return to the farm, after the 
hunting season. He.p to feed game in _ the 
winier The farmer also will appreciate it i 
you shoot crows and other vermin. 

8. Don't take the attitude 
lars you pay for a license pays for the game 
Without the farmer's feed and _ nature's help 
your license fee would pay for no more than 
he cost of stocking two rabbits. 


that the few dol- 


9. Always remember that most “No trespassing’ 
signs are up because you or some other hunter 
did not practice these rules in the past. 

10. Make friends important 
partners in hunting—the 


with our most 
farmers. 


The Boone and Crockett Club, which _ holds 
nationally famous big game competitions, has re- 
cently anounced an enlarged and more intensive 
search for record North American big game. It 
will cover three types of trophies; the heads and 
borns of the mammals to be entered in one 
motion pictures of the mammals to com 
prise another class, and still photographs to con- 


class, 


stitute the third category Application _ blanks 
for each competition may be secured by ad 


dressing the Boone and Crockett Club, American 
Museum of Natural History. Central Park West 
at 79th Street. New York 24, New York. 





























Photo Courtesy Sun Gazette, Williamsport. 











recent Sportsmen’s annual outing 


Ketner and his wife, 
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Attractive direction signs such as this are a fine addition to any club grounds. Often a ings will be held the second Wednesday of each 
conservation message can be included in their design. month throughout the winter season. 


Shooters of Snyder and nearby counties will 
have an Opportunity to compe.e for prizes in a 
feld day to be held in September under the 
auspices of the West End Sportsmen's Association. 
Events will include the running deer, grouse 
hunt, trap, and still targets. An arms company 
is being contacted to secure an exhibition shooter 
for the occasion. The committee in charge of 
choosing the site and making arrangements for 
the field day consists of C. Gordon Krieble, chair- 
man, Beaver Springs R. D.; Glen Arnold, LeRoy 
Krick, and C. Archie Baker, McClure; LeRoy 
Getz, Beaver Springs; and Elmer Benfer, Beaver- 
town. 


The West Penn Fish and Forest Protective As- 
sociation of Clamtown has recently filed an ap- 
plication for a special wildlife refuge project, 
iuthorized by the Pennsylvania Game Law. 

The proposed project lies approximately one- 
fourth mile northwest of New Ringgold in East 
Brunswick Township. Landowners and farmers 
in the project cooperating with the sportsmen are 
Norman Eckert, Robert Eckroth. Harvey Smith 
and John Ketz, who have contributed a total of 
449 acres The Ketz farm, with an acreage of 
0 acres will comprise the refuge. Safety zones 
will be established around all buildings oc- 
cupied by persons or stock, wherein no hunting 
Will be permitted without the advance permis- 
sion of the landowner. The remainder of the 
rea will be open to public hunting. 

Members of the Bristol Fish and Game Pro- 
lective Association are currently holding prac- 
uce shoots in anticipation of inter-club shoots 
Which are scheduled to get underway in Sep- 
tember. 


_ The Marion Township Rod and Gun Club, of 
Stouchsburg, filed an application in the Berks 
County court for a charter. The purpose of the 
ganization is for the preservation and propa- 
gation of fish and game of all kinds, build and 
repair dams, plant trees and shrubbery and main- 
“n streams and property. 

he incorporators are: Harold J. Wenrich, 
President, Richland, Pa.; Leroy I. Schoener, vice 
President, Stouchsburg; Harry W. Wolf, recording 
“cretary, Stouchsburg: Earl E. Mil’er. financial 
‘ecretary, Mverstown; Charles M. Zechman, tre4s- 
wer: Harry B. Zellers, Grant E. Troutman, Arthur 

Stum. all of Stouchsburg; Frank W. Degler 
rein J. Hoffa, both of Womelsdorf. The 
el are Warren W. Hoover, Norman L. 
Her 8. Llovd D. Engle, all of Stouchsburg and 
“enry I. Shartle, Womelsdorf. Rieser & Binga- 
man, attorneys. 


the CHA SE ‘ ” by Sheller & Kelly, Boyertown. 
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On June 28 and 29, 1947, the Bucks, Mont- 
gomery Coon Hunters Club held a Field Trial at 
the Eastern Penitentiary Reservation, Gratersford. 
On June 28, 44 dogs were entered, and the 
winners were: Line and Tree, Trailor Boy, owned 
by De Lough & Moody, Madison, New Jersey 
Finals for Jrs., finals for Srs. Line was won 
by Kid Kemo, owned by De Lough & Moody, 
Madison, New Jersey; finals for Srs. Second 
Line was won by Dollar Bill, Sheller & Kelly, 
Boyertown; final for Tree was won by Uncle 
Remus owned by De Lough & Moody, Madison, 
New Jersey. 

On June 29, 84 dogs were entered and the 
winners were: Final for Srs., Line and Tree, won 
by Whirlwind owned by Minnich, Allentown; final 

. “a : ‘ for Srs., Line, Kid Kemo owned by De Lough 

ART : 7 & Moody, Madison, New Jersey; final for Srs., 

at ; : Second Line, Rac:ng Red owned by Barboltz 97f 


York; final for Srs., Tree, Dollar Bill owned 


, The New Hope Sportsmen’s Club, Inc., staged 
t/ " KILL a very successful shoot recently when members 
i s of the club gathered to decide the championship 
" Richard Luz won the all-around championship 
In the men’s senior division, Luz was declared 
champion in the skeet shoot, and Mrs. John 
Matthews, Jr., took the championship in the 
women’s class in the same division. Charles E. 
Cocper was winner in the trap shoot for men and 
Kay Smith took the honor in the women’s class. 
The junior division title went to Glen Estep 
The program inciuded fifty targets in skeet and 
trap. 


George Knisley, president of the Juniata County 
Sportsmen's Association has announced that meet- 


os 


SS 
WAC 





hoto Courtesy Sun Gazette, Williamsport 


Accuracy on the pistol range is exhibited by Miss Josephine A. Huffman, Williamsport, at 
the Lycoming Sportsmen’s outing. Women are governed by same rules as men in shooting 
contests. 
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THE COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROGRAM—from Page 3 





Lhese hunters are violating the code of courtesy found on Farm-Game Project 


knocking over the farmer's pile of fence posts. 


They provided companionship and a break 
in the farm routine in the evenings when 
the day’s gunning was over. They did small 
favors back in the city for the farmer and 
became his friends. It was a case of quid 
pro quo, or this for that, and they were 
always welcome. In fact, the farmer usually 
looked forward to their visit. His land and 
that of his neighbors was open to the city 
men. 

Other hunters have grouped together and 
hunting rights on farms while large 
wealthy clubs have bought their own 
land and posted it, which is no solution for 
the average gunner. However, the arrival 
of the automobile led to such practices be- 
cause many farmers began to post their land 
men could motor out to the coun- 

few hours and drive back the 
without ever seeing the land- 
talking him. 


leased 


or 


when city 


trv, hunt 


} 


Same aay 


owner or to 


} 
' 


Some hunters were intelligent enough, 
though, maintain horse-and-buggy 
relations with the farmers even after motor- 
ized travel beceme common. I know a num- 
ker of them who still make a practice of 
helping the farmer who helps them by 
granting the use of his land. They buy the 
farmer's produce, seldom returning from 
a trip without a bag of potatoes, a side of 
bacon or a ham, a bag of apples or a couple 
dozen eggs. Sometimes they spend several 
lays in the summer helping with the farm- 
vork. They don’t make the sad mistake of 
showing up only on opening day. They, tog, 
give this for that and they establish friendly 
relat 


to davs 


However, the problem today is too vast 
for su olutions except in a relatively few 
cases ng at the farmer’s home, leas- 
ing his or cultivating his individual 
favor was right when there were only a 
few hundre housand hunters in Penn- 


sylvania; 


most of 


NEWS 


“a 


Areas by 


but now there are some 800,000, 
whom travel in automobiles and 
return to their homes for the night. That’s 


why the Farm-Game Program was started. 
Through it, the Game Commission takes the 


place of the individual hunter and 


repre- 


sents all gunners. When it approaches land- 


owners about establishing Farm-Game proj- 


on 
persons. 


ects 


their 


acres, 


it 


speaks 


for 


800,000 


SEPTEMBER 


—. 


It can say to the farmers: “Look, the 
hunters need your land for public gunning. 
In return, the hunters can give you certain 
things. The Game Commission can _ giye 
reasonable assurance that the hunters yj 
reciprocate the favor because the Commis. 
acting their representative, will 
make a determined effort toward having all 
hunters observe at all times the creed of 
sportsmanship.” 

The natural reply of any farmer so ap- 
proached would be a cautious “Well, and 
what do you have to offer?” 

At first glance, it might appear as though 
the farmer was doing all the “giving” jp 
opening his land and the hunter was doing 
all the “taking”. But, surprisingly, the State 
has a lot to offer the farmer. 

A Farm-Game Project Area consists of a 
group of adjoining farms and accompanying 
woodlots of not less than 1000 acres. They 
can be established anywhere in the State 
by law, but, under a Game Commission 
ruling, may be created only at present “in 
good general crop-farming territory in close 
proximity to heavily-populated areas where 
a considerable portion of lands are regularly 
posted against or hunting.” The 
owners, or persons in legal control of farms 
in the project area, sign an agreement by 
which the hunting rights are made available 


sion, as 


trespass 


to the Game Commission for five or more 
vears. There is no interference with the 
farmer’s customary activities. 

That is what the farmer “gives.” It takes 
faith on his part in both the Commission 
and the hunting fraternity to give that 
much in counties where there is an over- 
supply of hunters and an under-supply o 
open land, with accompanying occasional 
ill will. But the faith of land-owners wh 


have already signed project agreements has 
not been misplaced. 
fied. 


Most of them are satis- 





























































































































































Contour farming, a recognized beneficial agricultural practice, is encouraged by the Game 
Commission. The white lines crossing fields in this picture follow contours defining strips 
of land to be p!anted with different crops. 
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The reason is that the farmers receive as 
well as give. First and foremost, they get 
protection for their property, for their farm 
animals and for persons living and working 
on the farms. Vandalism and careless shoot- 
ing around farm buildings are the two major 
reasons for all those “No Hunting” signs 
that crop up each fall. Remove the causes 
and the signs usually come down. 


Under the Farm-Game Program, the 

causes are removed. Each project is pa- 
troded during the open hunting season by a 
salaried Game Protector or deputies, paid 
by the Game Commission with each farm 
visited daily where at all possikle. This 
is a safeguard against vandalism or careless- 
ness. 

Safety Zones, a creation of the Game 
Commission for the protection of farmers, 
and written into the law upon request of 
the Commission and sportsmen, are an im- 
portant phase of the Program. 

The law makes it illegal for anyone at 
any time, other than the owner or occupant, 
while hunting or trapping to shoot or dis- 
charge firearms within 150 yards of occupied 
dwellings, barns and other buildings con- 
nected therewith, or to shoot at any wild 
bird or animal while it is within a safety 
zone without advance permission of the 
owner or tenant. It is also illegal for any- 
one, other than the owner or occupant, to 
hunt for, pursue, disturb or otherwise 
chase any wild bird or animal within a 
safety zone, during any open hunting or 
trapping season, without advance permis- 
sion of the owner or occupant. The penalty 
is $25 and costs of prosecution. 

The foregoing paragraph is worded much 
reads. In everyday English it 
simply means that the hunter must stay at 
least 150 away from buildings 
where shooting might endanger the farmer, 
his family or livestock, unless the farmer 
says its okay to enter a Safety Zone. 


as the law 


vards any 


These Zones are posted with special signs 

provided by the Commission. Other 
nN project areas remind the hunter that he 
Sa guest on the property and should be 
careful to preserve his welcome. 


signs 


With his property and personal safety as- 

sured so far as possible, the next natural 
fear of the average landowner is that a 
horde of gunners will kill off all the game 
on his property. That fear has been re- 
moved. Farm-Game Projects are protected 
against such over-gunning by wildlife refu- 
ges, or retreat areas, established wherever 
needed. Generally only a few acres in size, 
they are scattered over the projects and 
no hunting by anyone at any time is per- 
mitted within them. They are usually en- 
closed by a single wire and carefully posted. 
The farmer almost invariakly helps select 
these refuge locations, and the wildlife 
soon learns where it is not molested. Refuges 
and safety zones may not take up more 
than a third of each project. The other two- 
thirds or more must be open to hunting. 


The farmer can_ benefit financially in 
several direct ways through being a co- 
operator in the Program. If the Game 


Commission decides there is a surplus of 
same or fur-bearing animals on a project 
area, it will appoint an agent to trap and 
transfer the excess, and the farmer-co- 
operator can become that agent if he wishes. 
A prearranged price is paid for each animal 
Tapped and turned over to a Game Pro- 


or uncut, if needed as game food. 


neck 
are paid $1 for each bird raised and released 


occupant of the 
hunt simply as a matter of common decency. 
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Without 


interference with crop production, 


these beautiful Pennsylvania farms could 


support a larger population of birds and cottontail rabbits if more cover and travel lanes for 


wildlife are provided, 


tector in good condition. Such trapping can 


be done in farming off-seasons. 

If the farmer has an excess crop of grain, 
the Commission will purchase it, harvested 
Farmers, 
ring- 

and 


employes can 
from 


families or 
pheasants 


their raise 


day-old chicks, 
in good condition at twelve weeks of 
And, incidentally, they usually find 
game birds rearing mighty interesting. 
Indirect financial benefits accrue to the 
farmer, too. Although hunters are not re- 
quired to check in on a project area, they 
introduce themselves to the 
farm starting their 


age. 


such 


are advised to 
before 


I have known many farmers and can recail 
only a few who wouldn't take time out to 
talk a bit, and can’t recall one who wouldn't 
prefer knowing who was hunting across his 
fields. Such conversations often lead to sales 
of produce in and out of hunting season. 
A splendid way to help pay for the privi- 
lege of hunting on land is to buy some oi 
that land’s produce. 

There are still other benefits. The farmer- 
cooperator knows that his land will receive 
especial consideration in game __ stocking 
when quail, pheasants or rabkits are avail- 
able and that his own hunting will thus be 
improved. Such stocking is done carefully. 
Pheasants, for instance, wouldn’t ke intro- 
duced on land used principally for tomato 


raising because they are occasionally de- 
structive to such a crop. Rabbits aren't 
planted where they would damage _ truck 
crops. 


A free subscription to the Commission’s 
monthly magazine, “THE PENNSYLVANIA 
YAME News,” goes to each cooverator and 
many are surprised to find that it deals with 
farm problems as well as game, because 


good farming and good game cropping go 
hand-in-hand. 





This mention of good farming practices 
brings up an important angle of the Farm- 
Game Program: Good farming measures, in- 
tended to control soil conserve 
moisture and increase crop yields, also aid 
wildlife. 

This is difficult for many farmers to re- 
alize, because they have thought it thrifty 
to farm right up to each and to re- 


erosion, 


fence 


move apparently worthless brush. But it 
isn't thrifty and it discourages wildlife as 
well. The best way to insure akundant wild- 
life is to provide food and cover for it— 


and the best way to insure against a farm’s 


topsoil washing it away is to anchor it 
down with just such fence rows, crops, 
strips of brush in gullies and woodland 


plants as provide ideal food and cover for 
game. 


The same cover provides food and shelter 


for the songbirds and insectivorous birds 
which are invaluable allies of the farmer. 
This is just incidental, but the only law 


enforcement protection given these import- 
ant birds is provided by game _ protectors, 
who are paid out of hunters’ license money 

The average intensively cultivated farm, 
with all available space utilized right up to 


the neat wire fence, eventually runs into 
trouble. Winter winds and driving rains 
sweep unobstructed across the clean acres, 


water rushes down the gullies carrying with 
it part of the irreplaceable topsoil, the soil 
doesn’t seem to hold its moisture well and 
dries out quickly while the old farm well 
must be replaced ky one going much deeper 
into the ground. Song and insect-devouring 


birds are scarce. Game birds and animals 
vanish and the owner blames it on those 
damned hunters and posts his land. Such 


farms yield heavily for a time, and, then, 
unaccountably to the farmer, productivity 
drops off. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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MORE FOOD FOR WILDLIFE—from Page 9 
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Sportsmen wishing to plant open areas in forested regions to increase ford for Wi'd Trékey and Deer can seed winter wheat and clover. Where the 
Deer herd is large, it is suggested that no less than 2 acres be planted at any one location. 


than 2 acres be planted at any one location, 
since smaller areas are usually overgrazed. 

Winter wheat seeded to clover. 

Planting Instructions: Plow during August 
or early September, apply two tons of lime 
per acre if needed, harrow, drill in 6 to 8 
pecks of winter wheat seed during Septem- 
ber and 300 pounds of complete commercial 
fertilizer per acre. (This should be planted 
earlier and heavier than for a farm crop so 
there is more growth to provide fall and 
spring grazing for deer and greens for wild 
turkey food.) Next March seed the field 
with one of the following clover and grass 
mixtures: 

No. 1 
For Northern Half of Penna. 


RIE RONNIE io ao She 6 il 5 pounds 
PREP SSIOVED. cos indcuseedsnsnne ce 2 pounds 
UR ee Ree ee oie ta oi ats 2 pounds 


Ladino or White Dutch Clover 1 pound 


SS SR EE ead ae eee: 3 10 pounds 
No. 2 


For Southern Half of Penna. 


SS gaa ry ane ag gn ears cant 6 pounds 
eee hat re et 5 pounds 
SEMAN ner E be Sees un wa alee 2 pounds 
Ladino or White Dutch Clover 1 pound 


Pea aa ee ee oe 14 pounds 


Each mixture will seed one acre. 

Plots seeded in this manner provide green 
growth which is eaten by wild turkey and 
deer in late and early spring, grain for 
tion and clover growth the 
thus providing good graz- 
In aclition these open fields 


summer consum) 
following seasons 
ing areas. 





should increase the insect life, which is an 
important summer food for wild turkey. 

Buckwheat for poor soils. 

If the soils are acid and interested indi- 
viduals wish to plant a food plot but are not 
able to properly lime and fertilize the area. 
it would be possible to provide some feed 
for wild turkey and deer by planting buck- 
wheat. This supplies food for one season. 
(Deer, if plentiful, may graze this plot to 
such an extent that the buckwheat will never 
mature, thus leaving little food for wild 
turkey.) 

Planting Instructions: Plow in late June 
harrow, broadcast buckwheat seed the last 
of June or early July at the rate of 4 pecks 
per acre, harrow lightly to cover the seed. 


Remarks 

Although planting suggestions are listed 
for specific birds and animals, the grain, 
green: food or cover produced will benefit 
all spécies of wildlife. 

Representatives of the Agronomy Depart- 

ment, School of Agriculture, Pennsylvania 
State College, assisted in the preparation of 
the above recommendations. 
Special Notes: All clovers and soybean 
seed should be inoculated before seeding 
using a commercial inoculant which may be 
obtained from most seed dealers. The re- 
quired seed can usually be purchased locally. 
Orders should be placed early to allow time 
for the dealers to contact larger seed houses 
and have the requested supply available for 
your use. Substitutions may be made on the 
recommendations of your County Agricu!- 
tural Agent or representatives of a reliable 
seed company. 


Since the majority of locations where food 
plots are to be planted will need lime, we 
suggest the application of one to two tons 
of ground limestone per acre, if required. 
For definite information on the amounts re- 
quired for each locality we refer you to the 
County Agricultural Agent. 

The County Agent will also ke able 
to provide recommendations on the analysis 
of complete commercial fertilizer best suited 
to your soils. Should you not be able te 
contact him, the purchase of a_ complete 
fertilizer with 4-12-4 analysis or equivalent 
is suggested. 


DOWN ON THE FARM 


UCKOSE 
NDWCRT 
EOHOA I 
GSGLBM 
Hit FRU x 
NEPHSO 
Hunters, if you don’t want the farmer wild, 
be sure that any of the animals in this 
months word-block, which you shoot, are 
not tame. They are ell birds and_ beasts 


found on almost any Pennsylvania farm. 

Start any where and use eny letter 4 
often as you need it, but use only adjoining 
letters. Move in any direction. For ex- 
ample, start with the letter “P” in the last 
row and spell “Pigeon.” Shucks, you can 
also spell “Pig.” First thing you know we'll 
be working it for you. 

There are 25 hidden words in the puzzle 
If you find 20, the farmer will be your friend 
this season. 

(Answers on Page 40) 
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FIELD NOTES—from Page 19 


| CouLD™ 
( Do THIS 

BETTER 

WITH 


New German- 


Ed Dillman of 
town found one of his chickens killed by an un- 


On July 2 Mr. 


predator. He immediaiely set a_ trap 
morning the trap had disappeared 


known 
but the next 


without a trace. On July 22 a Great Horned 
Owl entered Mr. Dillman’s chicken house and 
another chicken before being frightened 


away. Soon thereafter Mr. Dillman saw the owl 
iting on a post near the chicken house and 
was able to kill it. When he retrieved it, the 
tray was found attached to its foot. 

In the twelve square mile area on which I re- 
ported so many foxes killed a few months ago 
I would like to now report that in this same area 
the number of foxes killed this spring and sum- 
ner has risen to 68. Of this number only fou 
were adults and all foxes killed were red species 
foxes were killed in a small area in 
Toboyne and Jackson Townships, Perry County 
Game Protector Harold E. Russell, Blain, August 





These 


1947. 
One afternoon recently while making a _ patrol 
around the dam at the recentiy abandoned 


Beaver Meadow Refuge I counted 48 deer. Of 
this number four were legal bucks and _ possibly 
more. All deer observed seemed to be in good 
condition and the feed at this time of year in 
this particular area is quite’ plentiful Wild 
ble trees in this area and in the whole dis- 
trict &Sre nearly all loaded with apples and will 
upply a lot of feed not only for the large game 
but, also, for our small game as_ well.—Game 
Protector William R. Overturf, Marienville, Aug- 
ust, 1947 











Despite the very rainy season we have had, 
there have been many reports of young quail 
being seen. The old birds can be seen or heard 
almost any p'ace you stop and listen for a 
short time and we hope that they are definitely 
on the increase again. Most farmers definitely 
do not like to have quail killed and, with the 
reduction in predators that the bounty system has 
induced, we hope that quail will once again take 
iis place among the game birds that are hunted 
with a great deal of pleasure. Within my recol- 
‘econ quail hunting was one of the popular 
sports in Greene County. They began to become 
ane Scarce each year about twenty years ago, 
cue, I believe, to the increasing number of 
predators. Then the winter of 1935-36 really 
put them down with a very heavy winter kill. 
Until the last two years, they just about held 
their own but now, I believe, have shown a de- 
cided increase. 

Once again July 29th brought around the very 
interesting story of rain in Waynesburg. During 
the past 70 years, only four times has it failed 
‘0 rain in Waynesburg on this date. Bets are 
how made all over the country as to whether it 
Will or will not rain on this day in Waynesburg. 
This year Bob Hope had a bet with the rein 


Prophet in Greene County. However, the day 
Was bright and clear and most people did not 
fe any rain, although there seems to be a 


very reliab] 
on the South 
evening. 
Order since 
tided—Game 
burs. Ayou 


report that it did rain a few drops 

Side of Waynesburg late in the 
Affidavits will thus probably be in 
there are numerous bets to be de- 
Protector John F. Blair. Waynes- 
1947. 
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On July 23 I had the unique experience of 
participating, with a number of sportsmen and 
District Game Protectors Leiendecker and Turner, 
in a deer drive in the northern section of the 


City of Reading. That afiernoon I observed a 
female grouse with four young, together witn 
one young bird killed on the highway in the 


southern section of the City. It seems as though 
our forest game is moving to the city. I was 
particularly watchful for the rest of the day 


but could not locate a bear.—Special Services 
Assistant T. A. Reynolds, Reading, August, 1947. 

Wild turkeys utilize feeders more intensively 
during the latter part of March and first part 
of April. Sometimes the birds come into the 
feeder twice during the day. Most sportsmen 
cease feeding turkeys by the middle of March 
when turkeys apparently have the greatet need 


for supplemental food.—Edward L. Kozicky, Grad- 


uate Assistant, Department of Zoology and En- 
tomology. Pennsylvania State College. 
Stolen from Harry F. Pontious, Jr., 20112 S. 


Main St., Cambridge Springs, the following: One 
Remington 32 Spec. Model 14 Serial No. 74033; 


and one Japanese carbine with bayonet at- 
tached, Serial No. 26505. 
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During the month it was my good 
be able to make two inieresting observations of 
birds. The first was of the Marsh Hawk. On 
July 11 I went to Erie County to take 


expecting to find all five of the young present 
at the ground nest. When I arrived. only 


anpro?ch. Of the three remaining 
one was fully feathered and capable of 
the nest in a dav or two: the second was about 


half feathered; and the third was just beginning 
Previous to this ob- 
servation I had not known that the Marsh Hawk 
them. 
developing 
and leaving the nest at intervals of several days. 


to develop its feathers. 


incubate the 
resulting in the 


begins to 
thus 


eggs as she lays 


young hawks 


The second observation was of young Spotted 
Creek for 


Sandpipers. While fishing along Oil 
bass, I noticed three ‘‘teeter tails’ 
As I approached closer, one of 
the other two just ran 


ahead of me 
them 
along the 
the adult, were cornered on a little 
As I stopped to pick one up. it 
water and swam much as a duck would. 


peninsula 


low the surface and, again, 
to take very good care of itself under the new 
circumstances. As it came to the 

reached for it again and it immediately 
under the second time. 
it enough annoyance, I 


surface for the second time. it swam to 
and seemed none the worse for its bath 


Services Assistant James A. Brown, Titusville 


August. 1947 


fortune to 


some 
moving pictures of a nest of young Marsh Hawks 


four 
were still there and a second bird left upon our 
youngsters, 
leaving 


flew and 
stream. The 
two young, which were about the same size as 


took to the 
I again 
tried to pick it from the water and it dove be- 
seemed to be able 


surface, I 
dove 
Thinking I had caused 
retired to a distance of 
about twenty feet to watch and, as it came to the 
shore 
Special 
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Groundhog hunters in this district are causing 
many depredations on some of our farms. There 
have been two cows and one sheep killed during 
the past month by groundhog hunters. Tne 
farmers have come to the conclusion that, al- 
though the groundhogs have been a_ nuisance, 
they are not nearly as bad a menace as the 
people who hunt them. Many farmers who have 
previously permitted groundhog hunting on their 
lands have now prohibited all hunting because 
of the danger to not only the livestock but, also, 
to persons working in the fields—Game Pro- 
tector P. J. Filkosky. Kennett Square, August 
1947. 


When a New York gardener became discouraged 
with the inroads made in his vegetable garden 
by deer, he drove stakes into the ground, five or 


six feet apart, waist high, strung heavy cord 
around them until the entire plot was fenced 


in, and then he took strips of white cloth soaked 
in creosote and ted them to the cord at 3 foot 
intervals The method proved successful be- 
cause the animals apparently do not like the 
odor of the creosote on the one hand and the 
strips fluttering in the breeze tend to frighten 
them away on the other hand. 

One point he mentioned worthy of notation, 
however, is that since dripping cyeosote will kill 
any vegetation it touches, the improvised fence 
must be kept far enough from the garden's edge 

N. Y. T. Sun. 


The Iowa Division of the Izaak Walton League 
732 Fenelon Place, Dubuaue. is offering a _ port- 
folio of 30 Jay N. “Ding” Darling’s cartoons on 
our great-out-of-doors for the nominal price of 
$1.00. It is for conservation’s cause that nat- 
uralist-cartoonist Darling has mode available to 
the Iowa League without cost these most out- 
standing and entertaining outdoor subjects. They 
are well worth the money and properly framed 
would be a valuable adjunct to any clubhouse. 


JACK MINER HONORED 


The Dominion of Canada recently issued 14 
million new air mail stamps in honor of the late 
Jock Miner of Kingsville, Ontario, in memory of 
his life-long work in behalf of waterfowl. The 
stamp is pale blue showing a Canada gooce flying 
in the foresround with a typical Canadian lake 
and mountain vista in the background. 


On August 2 Mr. Marion Shaffner, family, and 

friends were picknicking in Roberts Valley to 
the north of Harrisburg. Upon departing late 
n the afternoon they placed a blanket in the 
car of Mrs. Cammel. Philadelphia, also a mem- 
ber of the party. Mrs. Cammel arrived home 
two days later and upon removing the blanket 
from her car, discovered a copperhead snake 
comfortably wrapped within it 
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OLD CRIP OF ROCKY RIDGE—from Page 5 





rows was Carrion. 


It was perfectly obvious 
that most of the victims had keen captured 
and killed by the old foxes. 


In checking the food habits of the wild 
canines, Ted was struck by two facts. In 
the first place, he could not understand why 
young turkey vultures should be the only 
small birds or mammals not molested by the 
foxes. He had watched with amazement 
how an old pair of buzzards had raised their 
two young in a crude ground nest in the 
rocks than 200 yards from one of the 
predator dens. The foxes were undoubtedly 
aware of the fledgings’ existence as even a 
human could smell the downy birds at some 
distance. Along the same lines, he noted a 
number of moles, several tiny shrews and 
two weasels which the adult foxes brought 
in were fought over and pulled apart by the 
pups, but none was actually eaten. He had 
once seen an old vixen gulp down a shrew 
snatched back from one of her cuks, but 
the victim was promptly regurgitated. The 
only answer to these puzzles seemed to be 
that the peculiar odor of the four different 
creatures rendered them extremely distaste- 
ful. 

Jessup was not surprised to find that the 
diet of the foxes varied according to season. 
In late summer, when the young traveled 
about with their mothers learning to fend 
for themselves, their food consisted largely 
of insects and vegetable matter. The cubs 
eagerly pounced upon crickets and beetles, 
which were eaten with relish. . Once in a 
while they leaped up to snatch a_ small 
butterfly out of the air. Huge quantities 
of wild fruits and berries were devoured 
each day. Even green corn in the milk 
was occasionally sampled. Small snakes were 
never passed up, while two pups killed a 
common box turtle and finally succeeded 
in extracting most of the meat from its shell. 


less 


Ted considered almost everything he had 
learned about the food habits of foxes 
perfectly logical. He was at a loss to under- 
stand portsmen, conservation officia!s 
and oth« hould continually argue whether 





the animals are beneficial or harmful. To 
him, it seemed only natural that any wild 
creature as large, powerful and cunning as 
a fox would prey upon all sorts of smaller 
birds and beasts, particularly when it had 
six or eight young ones to feed. 
cording to his way of thinking, it was reason- 
expect that the 
creatures, rabbits and mice in that particular 
area, would be taken in the largest numbers 
simply because they could be most readily 
captured. At the same time, he could 
why the bushy-tailed critters 
should pass up an opportunity to vary their 
diet with a plump pheasant or chicken. He 
realized that in years when foxes are un- 
usually abundant, they usually cause serious 
inroads among both wild game and poultry. 
On the other hand, he knew that when the 
redcoats are scarce, such damage is prac- 
tically negligible. In the long run, Jessup 
figured the harm done by the i 


Also, ac- 


akle to most numerous 


see 


no reason 


animals is 
just about equal to the good resulting from 
the destruction of mice, insects and other 
undesirable species they kill. He wondered 
why everyone did not pay more attention 
to the income farm families derive from the 
sale of fox pelts. not to mention the enjoy- 
ment many persons derive from all types 
of fox hunting. 

During late summer and early fall, Ted 
constantly roamed Rocky Ridge in search 
of Old Crip’. He made detailed mental notes 
of the trails regularly followed by foxes. 
At intervals along them, he prepared trap 
sites for use in Novemker. Each morning 
and evening he spent an hour or so calling 
the predators, always hoping for a shot at 
the famed poultry pirate. At such times, 
he would carefully conceal himself, rifle at 
hand, in a dense clump of brush command- 
ing unobstructed view of some natural fox 
crossing. Then, by sucking in through two 
moistened fingers deftly held over his lips, 
he would imitate the high-pitched squeal of 
a wounded rabbit. Such cries of distress 
never fail to alert practically all wild crea- 
tures within hearing. Foxes and bobcats, as 
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— 
well as other animals which regularly prey 
on the timid squealers, often rush to the 
scene, apparently hoping to steal a free meaj 
from some other four-footed hunter. By 
this means Jessup called up within easy 
gunshot 16 foxes and a large mink. He 
passed them all up without firing a shot 
He figured on taking them later, when thei 
pelts would be prime and of far greater 
value. During all of this time, Ted never 
laid eyes on the Crippled Fox, but an oe. 
casional track gave ample proof that the 
villain was still working the ridge. 

One fine Indian Summer afternoon in early 
November, Jessup set out with his shotgun 
to kill a few grouse for the table. After 
several hours of steady walking, he sa 
down to rest at the edge of a small wood- 
land pond. As he gazed out across the still 
water, a large red fox suddenly appeared in 
full view on the opposite shore, well out 
of reach of his 12 bore gun. Ted saw right 
away that the beast held something brown in 
its mouth. He could not make out what 
it was. For a few seconds the creature 
stood motionless, then began to wade slowly 
out into the shoal water. Gradually its en- 
tire body sank below the surface. Before 
long only the tip of its nose and the brown 
mass remained visible. The hunter’s eyes 
were glued upon them. Suddenly there was 
a great splash. In three or four surging 
leaps the fox reached dry land. In two more 
jumps it was gone. Only then did Jessup 
realize he'd been watching Old Crip’. 

Dumbfounded Ted slowly rose to his feet 
As the dying ripples gradually rolled out- 
ward in all directions, he glimpsed a floating 
object in the water where the fox had been 
Hurriedly he made his way around one end 
of the pond to the spot where he had first 
sighted the redcoat. From there he could 
see a small bunch of dead grass slowly 
drifting out toward deep water. He waded 
in and tried to retrieve it with a stick, but 
unsuccessful. He was about to start 
swimming after it, but suddenly became 
conscious of the fact that his legs were al- 
ready kecoming numb from the cold spring 
water. Unwillingly he retreated to the beach 
and watched the tangled mat slowly dis- 
appear. 

Then and only then was Jessup ready te 
believe what his Uncle Ben had told him 
years before. Unc’ was a so-called “musi 
hunter”’—the type who never kills, but 
merely listens all night long to the baying 
of the trailing hounds. Beyond all doubt 
he knew his foxes well. He'd always said 
that no self-respecting red would go into 
the winter loaded down with fleas and ticks 
He claimed they always rid themselves © 
the tiny pests each fall by wading into 
water with a mouth of straw. As the liquid 
covered first their legs and_ then ther 
bodies, the insects scampered ever up an! 
forward until all were on the straw. Thea 
the fox would quickly loose his grasp of the 
crawling hopping tangle and leave his to 
mentors to their fate. 

Ted spent the next ten days getting ready 
to put out his line of traps. He thot 
oughly checked the jaws and_ springs and 
chain of each and every one and made Ie 
pairs wherever necessary. Then he boiled 
them in a special hemlock brew to coat the™ 
against rust and to remove all human scetl 
Next he mixed his baits and lures, each a 


was 
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ording to some special formula he had de- 
yeloped in the years gone by. Trapper like, 
he kept the secrets of their blending written 
mly in his mind. For several days his 
shanty reeked with pungent smells of tainted 
meat, dried glands and innumerable oils. 
The captive foxes just outside constantly 
paced their cage and inquisitively sniffed at 
each intriguing odor which seeped out ke- 
ween the hand-hewn planks. The output 
f three full days of work filled only five 
mil, screw cap jars. Each was _ labeled 
with a number and placed on a high sheli 
jJongside two s.mler containers. They held 


expensive—one dollar, cash, per two ounce 
ottle guaranteed-or-your-money back 
ures orsered aiter detailed study of the 


manv advertisements appearing in three dif- 
ferent trappers’ magazines. Never 
had Jessup made suecn purchases, but for the 
iob at hand, he felt the need for something 
extra special. Their mere possession greatly 
mind. To the seven treasured 
vials, he added one last item—a _ battered 
ollar wateh which ran with thunderous 
ticks, but gave no indication of the time 
ecause it lacked one hand. He had a 
special use for it. 


before 


eased hus 


During the last three days of November, 
when bird hunters with their had 
fnally quit the woods, Ted set out his traps. 
In strict accord with plans developed in ihe 
two preceding months, he skilliully varied 


dogs 


bth his sets and lures. Along with the 
feadly dirt hole sets—wherein a trap is 
uried alongside a small, man-made _ hole 
resembling that in which some animal has 
ached a bit of tood—he used some baited 
bens, or cubbies, with a hidden trap in 
front. In addition, he made several artifizial 
sratching posts and concealed two traps 


nar each. And then there was the special 
set. 

The exact site for it had been selected 
weeks before. It was on a bank along an 
Id woods road where Old Crip’s tracks had 
been regularly noted. Using a trowel long 
uried in manure to kill all human odor, 
Jessup first removed a thin layer of mossy 
sod slightly larger than, but shaped exactly 
ike, a number 2 coil-spring trap. Then he 
scooped out just earth enough to place the 
steel-jawed snapper and its anchor stake. 
Both moss and dirt were temporarily placed 
upon the setting cloth on which he kneele.J. 
With hand, he next removed the 
token watch from his packsack, wound it 
‘0 its full extent and wrapped it in waxed 
aper to protect it from the damp. He laid 
tin the center of the hole. To one side 
fe drove the stake, then placed the trap 
with its pan directly above the ticking iime- 
vece. With a trapper’s sifter, a light layer 
{earth was sprinkled over all three ob- 
ects. Last of all the square of sod was 
gently fitted kack in place. No man _ or 
east could possibly detect the set. 


gloved 


Ted did not expect to make a single catch 


‘he first time he ran the line. Too much 
iuman scent remains about the sets the 
ught after they are made. Consequently 


'@ was much surprised to see some animal 


‘tuggling in his second trap as he ap- 
proached. At first he could not make out 
what it was, but on drawing closer he 


realized it was a fox. The poor beast was 
a hideous sight—mere skin and bones with 
‘et a single hair upon its tail and its body 
almost bare. Jessup promptly killed it, then 
‘Uned it over with a stick. It had suffered 
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a most severe attack of mange. Ted figured 
the disease was a sure sign that the current 
plague of foxes would soon begin to wane. 
He only hoped that Nature would not take 
Old Crip’ before he could gain revenge. 

The second night the line began to show 
its worth. As Ted approached the final 
set—on which he pinned his highest hopes— 
he carried the fresh pelts of three prime 
foxes, two fair skunks and a large raccoon. 
None the Was upset by a single, 
haunting thought—had the watch run down 
too soon? When he turned the final bend 
and saw a huge dog fox with its two front 
feet securely in the trap, he stopped dead 
in his tracks. 

With a satisfying thrill, the hunter pic- 
tured in his mind just how it all had hap- 
pened. Old Crip’ had come trotting down 
the trail. Suddenly he’d heard the ticking, 
stopped and cocked his head to listen. Once 
he'd sound beneath the harm- 
less-looking moss, his curiosity soon got the 
Letter of his caution. He fiercely pounced 
upon the spot with both forepaws and bared 
his fangs in readiness to finish off his hidden 
vict.m. The next thing he knew, unyielding 
jaws of steel firmly held him captive. 

In his reconstruction of the events which 
had transpired, Ted made only one mistake—- 
closer examination painfully revealed that 
the Crippled Fox was not the victim of his 
ruse. To make matters even worse, the 
trapped had smashed the watch to 
bits in its struggle to escape. Jessup was 
all but ready to admit defeat. 

The next day, the 
muster sufficient 


less, he 


located the 


beast 


hunter could barely 
interest to start out upon 
his line. But when he finally stepped out 
his cabin door, his spirits rose a bit. A 
fine light snow had fallen in the night. It 
was ideal for tracking and not the hated 
type which would cause his traps to freeze. 
At the second cubby set, Ted’s enthusiasm 
reached its former height. He could plainly 
see where Old Crip’ had smelled about and 
had come within an inch of stepping on the 
trap. From there his tracks led off toward 
a scratching post not far away. The fox 
had walked up within a few ieet of it, but 
must have sensed the hidden danger. He 
had akruptly turned off on the run. Ob- 
viously he was trap-wise. 


Jessup followed the Crippled Fox’s tracks 


along the hillside. The beast had untir- 
ingly traveled from one pine thicket to 
another. Each had been carefully hunted 


out and had produced a few woods mice. 
Late in the aiternoon, Ted jumped _ his 
quarry in an old clearing on the far 
of Rocky There the 
bedded down to rest in the early morning. 
The snow imprint plainly indicated that the 
fox had been asleep for hours. As a pro- 
tection against the unseasonatle cold, it had 
curled up in a furry ball, with its bare 
nose and foot pads carefully covered by its 
bushy tail. The hunter followed along the 
running trail only a short distance. Since 
rabbits were unusually scarce—he had seen 
just three fresh tracks all day—he soon de- 
cided that he knew exactly where he could 


side 


Ridge. redcoat had 


find the Crippled Fox hunting mice next 
morning. He then turned off and headea 
homeward. 


That evening after supper, Ted took some 
large kitchen matches from a jar above the 
stove. Then he sat down and began to 


practice a trick he had not performed for 
years. 


About midnight, finally convinced 
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that he had regained his former skill, he 
blew out the oil lamp and crawled into his 
bunk. After a few hours of fitiul sleep, 
he rose again and dressed. He gulped a 
hurried breakfast, checked the action of his 
rifle and started for the crest of Rocky Ridge. 

It was still dark when he reached the 
clump of pitch pines where he planned to 
take his stand. With some difficulty—he 
dared not show a light—he finally found a 
suitable place to hide. He sat down on a 


low stump between two small evergreens 
and waited for the k-reak oi day. Condi- 
tions were ideal—it was clear and cold 


without the slightest breeze. 

When there was at last light enough to 
use his open rifle sights with certainty, Ted 
carefully withdrew a wooden match from an 
inside pocket of his coat. He barely wet 
the head by touching it lightly to his tongue. 
He then placed it against the barrel of the 
gun which lay across his lap. <A _ deit 
quarter-twist promptly followed by a seec- 
ond in reverse, produced two high-pitched 
squeaks just like those uttered by a mouse 
in play. Although they were comparatively 
faint, Jessup knew a fox could hear them 
from a long way off. Careful not to move 
his head, the hunter scanned the hillside 
just below him with quickly-shiiting eyes. 
All remained absolutely motionless. 

After some two minutes had elapsed, Ted 
carefully wet the match once more and 
produced another pair of squeaks exactly 
like the first. Again he cast his eyes back 
and forth across the slope. Suddenly he 
caught a glimpse of some moving object on 
his left. Soon a huge red fox in resplendant 
winter coat moved out from behind a nearby 
rock. In three quick steps it disappeared 
from view, but Jessup’s eyes had been fixed 
upon its right front leg which had ob- 
viously been broken years before. This time 
there could be no doubt—it was Old Crip’. 

Ted slowly raised his gun and waited 
tensely. He did not even hear a chickadee 
which had burst forth in chatter in the tree 
keside him. As the seconds slowly passed, 
he was conscious only of the violent pound- 
ing of his heart; his breathing was irregular 
and forced. Eventually the fox again moved 
into view and stood broadside less than forty 
yards away. As the gold-tipped sight moved 
up across his shoulder, the rifle 
Old Crip’ doubled over and lay lifeless on 
the snow. 


cracked. 


One of the strangest animals in the world 


is the solenodon, the habitat of which is 
confined to Cuba and Santo Domingo. By 
many he is considered the “missing link.” 


In structure he differs from all other living 
mammals, and combines many of the features 
of the moles, rats, ant-eaters, shrews, bats 
and true carnivorae. Few have ever been 
captured alive and those few have lived but 
a short time in captivity. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1. Fish hawks or ospreys feed entirely upon 
fish. They do not kill and eat ducks or 
other birds. 

2. Cranes (a whooping crane is shown in 
the drawing) fly with their long necks 
extended. 


3. Pelicans have webbed feet. 
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OUR 1947 LEGISLATIVE BLUNDERS—from Page 7 


if the local group initiating the measure can't find a sponsor it 
is rather idle to introduce it. If there is real need for a sponsor, 
he can be found. Had it not been generally known that the ad- 
ministration strongly opposed the reorganization of the Fish Com- 
mission at this time, and had the Federation not felt that it 
should concentrate on a different measure, a sponsor would have 
been available. 

As the Chairman of the Federation’s Legislative Committee 
this year, I spent a lot of time preparing kills for introduction 
in the General Assembly. I also worked with others in the 
preparation of bills. After the session got under way, I was 
granted the privilege of appearing before the House Committee 
on Game and Forests. The Committee very graciously allowed 
me to explain the Federation's attitude on all the measures then 
pending before the General Assembly. In the questions which 
ensued I frankly stated that irrespective of my own or anyone 
else’s personal views, and irrespective of the fundamental im- 
portance of the recommendations, I was there to explain the 
Federation’s viewpoint on the bills. 

The recent Legislature had before it a number of proposals 
based on recommendatiens of a Special Committee of the State 
Government Commission. Those recommendations had been agreed 
upon by the Committee after hearings where state officers oi 
the Federation and representatives of most of the divisions ex- 
pressed their views. 

From what I can learn, all the witnesses who appeared before 
that Committee im behalf of the organized sportsmen, except 
one or two, were quite constructive in their recommendations 
and voiced the opinions of the vast majority of well-informed 
conservationists in the State. It is important that one division’s 
representatives devoted most of their time to dealing in per- 
sonalities and finding fault with various departments, particularly 
the Game Commissien and the Fish Commission. The criticisms 
were in regard to matters. which the officers and Directors of 
the Federation had theroughly investigated and found not ito 
be worthy of further consideration. 


The attitude and type of thinking from which these petty 
gripes emanate is well-known to all of us who have keen active 
in the Federation. If it were not for the fact that the State 
Government Commission Committee’s conclusions were apparently 
somewhat influenced by them, I would say they should be en- 
tirely ignored. When practically all the witnesses before such 
a body are satisfied to rely on open negotiation and cooperation 
based on expressions of honest convictions to improve the opera- 
tions of their agencies, it is unfortunate that a few, with personal 
axes to grind, can make even a minor impression, and use such 
a worthy Committee’s time for a sounding board. We as sports- 
men can eliminate this kind of pettiness from our deliberations 
without endangering the democracy of our organization. Let's 
stick to fundamental issues. 

The wide variety of opinions among the organized and un- 
organized sportsmen caused entirely too many bills effecting 
game, fish, and ether natural resources to be introduced in the 
recent session of the General Assembly. Some of them were 
purely vicious in character. In some cases those who sponsored 
them were not even aware of the real effect of the bills, ihe 
motives behind them, or the identity of those who prepared them. 


We must not lose sight of the fact that although the problems 
of conservation of fish and game are of importance to sports- 
men, they are important primarily in the recreational aspects of 
life. As such they have a tendency to be treated as of secondary 
importance ky the legislators except in areas where the fish and 
game assume a broad economic base for the citizens daily livinc. 
Consequently we find the most interest in game and fish legis- 
lation expressed by the legislators from the rural areas. The 
legislators from the more populous areas are preoccupied with 
problems which to them are more pressing. They tend therefore 
to relegate sportsmen’s matters to the rural legislators and to 
forget that they themselves represent the large majority of ihe 
hunting and fishing license holders. The point of view of ihe 
rural legislator is not often that of the majority of the sports- 
men, but his influence on legislation is great. This is the basic 
difficulty with the Federation’s program and is the factor which 
makes it so hard to be effective. Of almost equal importance is 
the fact that the majority of game and fish bills are introduced 
by imdividuals in ne way connected with the Federation and 
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life conservation. 





generally expressing a desire to cure some local problem without 
any thought to the collateral effect on other sportsmen in other 
sections. We thus need information not only about the progress 
of our own legislation, but also about proposed legislation of 
which we know nothing. 

Outside of our personal contacts with Members and Senators, 
the only reliakle source of information in 1947 was the weekly 
Legislative Bulletin put out by the Game Commission. I believe 
all organizations will agree that we owe the Commission a vote 
of thanks for the fine job it did in getting these bulletins to us 
regularly. They kept us informed and gave the organizations a 
chance to express their views promptly. But we as a Federation 
did not have an equally prompt and effective medium of our own 
through which to lay our views before our legislators and our 
member groups. We were weak in this respect. As a result, the 
local groups in their contacts with the General Assembly often 
differed considerably with decisions previously made by the State 
Federation and often merely because of lack of information. 

One way to overcome this of course would be for the Federation 
to have its paid legislative representative in Harrisburg every 
week during the session. Such a person is expensive and hard 
to find. But if we cannot maintain the right kind of representa- 
tion in Harrisburg, it would be far ketter to present our views 
through regular communications direct from the State Head- 
quarters. I have in mind one session when the chairman of our 
Legislative Committee happened to live in Harrisburg. Some 
of the things he did were, at the time and have turned out to 
be, contrary to the interests of the majority of the sportsmen 
lof the things he did], and the legislation was going so badly 
for the sportsmen that at the last minute the President of the 
Federation himself had to step in and save the day. We have 
not yet corrected some of the bad legislation for which our own 
representative was responsible during that particular session. 

This year most of the bills which the Federation originated 
were introduced fairly early. Some unfortunately did not get out 
of committee until too late to receive the full consideration they 
deserved. By that time damaging proposals and amendments o 
various kinds had been introduced, and we as organized sports- 
men were compelled to spend much of our energy defeatins 
bad bills. 

One of the worst measures before the 1947 General Assembly 
was the proposed transfer of 40,000 acres of Game Lands 2 
Dauphin and Lebanon Counties to the Department of Forests 
end Waters under color of setting it up as a Veterans’ Forest 
The Department of Forests and Waters has plenty of tracts which 
can be set up as Veterans’ Forests, and many more suitable 
ones. It will be interesting to see if any is so constituted now 
that the plan to take Game Land for the purpose has_ bee? 
defeated. 
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Sportsmen led by the Federation from one end of the State 
0 another jumped on this proposal. When its sponsors found 
that they were defeated they had a much more sweeping bill 
introduced in the Senate to transfer any publicly-owned forest 
lands in the State to the Department of Forests and Waters. 
This would have empowered the head of a single department, 
with the approval of the Governor, to take any or all of the 
50,000 acres of public hunting grounds purchased with game 
funds, without the consent of the Game Commission and without 
adequate compensation. Neither of these bills ever got out of 
committee. 

The Federation can check up one real victory and one from 
which we may draw several valuakle lessons. For several years 
the Federation has advocated an increase in the cost of the 
Resident Fishing License from $1.50 to $2.00. The Federation, 
however, was split on the question as to whether or not to ear- 
mark the added fifty cents for land purchase, improvement of 
fshing waters, etc. Last year a committee of the Federation was 
appointed to make a special report and recommendation. The 
Committee reported a compromise and recommended a 50 cent 
increase earmarking 25 cents. Before the Legislative Session the 
Federation Directors had decided that this would be the test 
measure and one on which we would receive the most opposition. 
It soon became apparent that to get the measure through as we 
wanted it we should lose some other needed legislation, but we 
felt that to get this and prevent any outside-sponsored vicious 
legislation would be all we could do. We got it, but only after 
ahard fight. It is interesting to note that the opposition was not 
fom sportsmen. We really had the sportsmen working together. 
The opposition was political in its nature and from two groups 
who are not interested in conservation legislation from the sports- 
men’s point of view. It also points up the fact that the legislators 
have time for only one or two controversial sportsmen’s measures 
a Session because of the pressure of business, and, finally, that 
plans have to be made early where opposition is expected. 


We failed in our effort to have a new Fish Code enacted. 
The bill was not introduced as early as it should have been and 
was in committee too long in view of the unexpected opposition 
fom the same element we had to contend with on the Fish 
License Law. The bill did not reach the Senate in time for 
proper consideration and it died in committee. Months of pain- 
staking work in the preparation of the new code will not bear 
fruit until 1949. As already indicated, the bill to revamp the 
Fish Commission was not introduced at all because the Federation 
group which originated the resolution this year failed to get 
a sponsor for it, and the Legislative Committee found out that 
thre was no chance of its becoming a law even if a sponsor 
were found. 


Various desirable game bills which we as sportsmen recom- 
mended were adopted. The most important was the amendment 
to require that shotguns and. .22 calibre rifles, when carried in 
vehicles at night, be in cases, taken apart, or securely wrapped. 
The sole purpose of it is to stop the deer jack-lighting. Every 
sportsman who lives in’ the wooded sections of the State knows 
how important this provision is. There never was a time in the 
history of game conservation in Pennsylvania when there was 
so much spot-lighting by meat-hunters as last year. This amend- 
ment will not work a hardship on sportsmen who think anything 
of their valuakle firearms or their own safety. But it will cer- 
lainly make it tough for the deer jack-lighters. 

One proposal, not favored by the Federation, would have ad- 
vanced the dog training season to August 1. It also would have 
made it easier for those wanting to hunt foxes all year long to 
set special consideration for their counties. A bill to accomplish 
these objectives was passed by the House but died in the Senate 
Committee. Late in the session the same ideas were tacked onto 
another bill which passed both Houses, even though the Federa- 
ton sent all the Senators telegrams opposing it. Governor Duff 
vetoed the bill, and the dog training season remains the same 
& It has been for years. The sportsmen’s ovposition to that bill, 
‘owever, was one of the causes of our unforseen opposition on 
some of the other bills. 

_ Now for a brief review of the effort to increase hunting license 
“es; In the first place our Federation was quite divided on 
‘ls suggestion. We hesitated in February to take a determined 
stand either for or against a license increase, except for non- 
sidents. We were perfectly willing to sock our visitors. I think 
We fumbled the ball. 


The Game Commission unfortunately did not tell us early 


enough that they needed more money. If they had advised us 
accordingly we might have acted differently. Many of us sought 
to avoid the inevitable by assuming that the surplus the Game 
Commission accumulated during the war years would last a long 
time. We did not face facts squarely even though we all knew 
our $2.00 fee would provide only about half what it did back 
in 1927, when the last increase was made. 


By the time we realized that the Commission would have to 
spend all of its accumulated reserve during the next two years, 
and could not possibly expand its program as we sportsmen de- 
sire without more money from each of us, it was late in the 
session. We then were busy licking bad bills. 


There were actually about a half dozen bills in the General 
Assembly to increase hunters’ licenses. Some of them proposed 
a flat increase for everybody, residents and non-residents alike, 
with the additional money earmarked only for game _ stocking; 
others proposed different kinds of licenses for residents and non- 
residents. Some suggested combination licenses; others did not. 


The measure that received the most attention was House Bill 
454. It started out with separate licenses for small game, kig 
geme, trapping, and a combination for residents. It was batted 
around in the House and finally passed with no increase for 
residents except the issuing fee, but a sizeable increase for non- 
residents. When it got to the Senate, the separate license features 
for both residents and non-residents were restored, with a lower 
fee for non-residents hunting small game. The House refused to 
concur in the Senate amendments. The separate licenses for 
residents was the main objection. Conferees were appointed. 
They agreed upon a single license for all residents, increased 
to $2.60, starting in 1948; a separate small game license for non- 
residents at $10.25, a big game license at $15.25, and a non- 
resident trapper’s license for $25.25, the new schedule for visiting 
hunters to start this Fall. 


The Senate promptly accepted its conference committee’s re- 
commendations, but the report came before the House at an 
unfortunate time. It did not receive the consideration it deserved 
and was defeated. When the House refused to support its con- 
ference committee, it appointed a second committee. It failed to 
resolve the differences with the Senate, and the proposition died. 
Along with it went some other very desirable changes in the law. 
Actually I am told the increases recommended in the conference 
committee’s report would have added only about $500,000 of 
additional revenue, beginning next year. 

We got the Fish Commission more money this season. But the 
Legislature in effect told the Game Commission to bust the bank 
first, then they might bail them out. This amounted to telling 
the Commission that it’s not good business to accumulate the 
sportsmen’s money, or to have a sizeable working reserve in 
the sock for emergencies. 

I am convinced, as most broadminded sportsmen must be, 
that in the next session we organized sportsmen should go before 
the General Assembly with a united front for a substantial in- 
crease in our hunting license fees. A department which budgets 
$3,300,000, the Game Commission’s budget for this fiscal year, 
can’t operate very long on accumulated balances when it spends 
almost $1,000,000 more than its income the year before. The Com- 
mission cannot expand its activities as the sportsmen request 
unless we give it more money. In fact, I fear some very 
essential programs, such as expansion of the Cooperative Farm- 
Game projects, and more intensive food and cover work, will 
have to be abandoned. We certainly can’t stock more game (the 
wisdom of which I question personally, although the hunters 
seem to want it), pay bigger and better bounties, hire more 
men and pay them well, and do the many other things we want 
with the present $2.00 license. 

In this connection, it might be well to take a look at some of 
our sister states. Upon inquiry I find that, for all kinds of state- 
wide hunting and trapping, residents in other states must pay 
much higher fees: For example, Michigan, $7.50: Maryland, $5.25; 
New Jersev, $3.15 (after January 1); New York, $2.50; and 
Virginia, $2.50. We here, with a bigger program ani more hunters 
to accommodate, cannot get by for $2.00. But unless we wake 
up the Legislature and the sportsmen by 1949, the kind of hunting 
we have known will be gone forever for the ordinary sportsman. 


I have tried to hit only a few of the high svots, and to point 
out why we failed to get more of what we should have gotten 
in the 1947 Session. Let us as sportsmen take a lesson from our 
experience, agree to tackle a few important projects for the 1949 
Session, then stick together and get them through. 
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he must give the farmer something in return 
or opening that land to gunning. The far- 
mer has a definite value to the hunter. 

No one, and least of all the Game Com- 
mission, pretends that the Cooperative 
farm-Game Program is a solution to all the 
gortsman-landowner problems. It only feels 
that it is a step in the right direction and 
that results in the first ten years, from 1936 
0 1946, encourage it to work toward its 
sal of leasing eventually one million, or 
even more, acres of farmland under the 
program. 

Near the end of the 1946 hunting season 
the Commission conducted a survey of the 
Project Area to learn how the landowners 
felt about the program. Most cooperators 
were well-satisfied; some wanted more game 
socked, a few wanted greater predator con- 
trol; only one of those contacted indicated 
dissatisfaction. 

They were asked how hunters conducted 
themselves on their properties. The cus- 
tomary answer was “good.” Indicative of 
this was that very few violations occurred 
within all project areas operating during the 
1946 season. There were only nine known 
violations within safety zones and one with- 
ina refuge. Two hunters refused to show 
their licenses upon request of the farmer. 
One hunter shot at a hen pheasant, another 
deliberately walked across a wheatfield. 

It follows that, if the farmer assumes 
the hunter can be an ordinary decent fellow 
much like himself, the hunter will try to 
be worthy of any privileges granted. Cer- 
tainly, sportsmen and landowners get along 
much better in a spirit of mutual give-and- 
take than when friction exists. 

Any group of farmers who own or con- 
trol 1000 or more contiguous acres, and who 
velieve that hunters might conceivably not 
have cloven feet, horns on their heads and 
the odor of brimstone about them, should 
contact the local Game Commission field 
ficers, or write to the Harrisburg office 
for full information and help toward start- 
Ing a project. 


York Chapter No. 67 of the Izaak Walton 


League has scheduled a three-day field trial at 
Indiantown Gap October 10-12. A committee 
headed by Pret Waughtel has gone the limit to 
give bird dog enthusiasts a full season of ac- 
ites and for these trials, have scheduled 
something for every class of competition. The 
meet is registered and should draw dogs from 
‘urrounding states. Events will be: Open Derby. 
pen All-Age, Open Shooting Dog. Amateur 


All-Age (for the Curt Detter Memorial Trophy), 
nd Member's Shooting Dog Stake. 


The Western Reserve Fish and Game Protective 
\ssociation. Ine., Sharon, recently ran page-length 
advertisements in local papers to emphasize their 
‘welfth annual pheasant stocking program and 
9 seek new members in their 1947 membership 
campaign. 


The Annual Fall Outing of the Holmesburg Fish 
7, Game Protective Association will take place on 
rie club grounds, State Road and Pennypack 
~itéet_ on Sunday, September 28. The day's ac- 
Wiles, which will start at 9 a.m., will include 


contests in trap shooting, rifle shooting, pistol! 
ooting, dead mark matches. casting contests, 
"ng shot motches and entertainment featuring 


a leading String band from the Philadelphia area. 
i. grand drawing for prizes will take place at 
Pm. Access to the club grounds can be made 


ih Route 6§ to Blakiston Street and then by 
eles club signs. The Outing is open to 
® public and admission is free. 
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NEWS FROM OTHER STATES 


(Abstracted from Wildlife Review) 


CONSERVATION 

Wagar, J. V. K. The contest for western pub- 
lic game fields, Journ. Forestry (825 Mills Bldg.. 
Washington 6, D. C. 60 cents a copy), 45 (5), 
May 1947, pp. 323-328. 

A discussion of the conflict between stockmen 
and sportsmen interests and the competition of 
big game and livestock for forage, and especially 
winter range. ‘Livestock interests are trying to 
get control of public lands, but if they succeed, 
can we doubt that as in the East the public will 
have to buy the tracts again for public uses.” 

Baker, John H. Let's face the waterfowl crisis, 
Audubon Magazine (1000 Fifth Ave., New York 
28, N. Y. 45 cents a copy), 49 (2), March-April 
1947, pp. 66-70. 

Discussion of the decline of waterfowl at a 
time when hunting pressure is increasing. The 
President of the National Audubon Society “ad- 
vocates that the nunting of migratory waterfowl 
in North America be discontinued for a year, with 
the understanding that during that time basic 
revisions of management and regulation policies 
be worked out and adopted.” 


CONTROL 

Surber, Eugene W. Aquatic plant control with 
2, 4-d. U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service (Merch- 
andise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill.) Fishery Leaflet 217, 
5 pp., March 1947. 

Summary of ‘he results of experiments in con- 
trol of cattail, spikerush, roundstem bulrush, bur- 
reed, willow, and water lilies. The last group 
were not successfully controlled. How to pre- 
pare and use spray solution is dicussed. 


ECOLOGY 


Edminster, Frank C. The ruffed grouse. Its 
life story, ecology and management. MacMillan 
Co. (New York, $5.00) 385 pp., 56 pls., 17 figs., 
cartoons, 10 tables, 1947. 

One of the top books concerning this noblest 
of game birds. Accurate and thorough yet this 
book provides enjoyable reading for the game 
managers and gunners alike. 

ECONOMICS 
Scott, W. E. ‘Muskrat farms,’’ Wisconsin Con- 


(Wisconsin Dept. of Conservation, 
Madison), 12 (2), Feb. 1947, p. 16. 

A detailed breakdown of Wisconsin's 312 li- 
censed muskrat fur farms. 


EDUCATION 


servation Bul 


Weaver. Richard L. ‘The introduction of nat- 
ural resource planning in our schools of today.” 
American Biology Teacher (403 California Ave., 
Royal Oak. Mich.), 9 (4), Jan. 1947, pp. 109-116 

A timely presentation of one of our principal 
obligations to future generations. A series of 
projects to be undertaken by schools is of such 


scope that school officials can hardly say we have 
need of none of these. Suggestions are made as 
to teaching and a list is presented of source ma- 
terials available from the states and from Federal 
and National agencies and periodicals. 


FOOD HABITS 


McCabe, Robert A. “A winter rabbit browse 
tally on the University of Wisconsin Arboretum, 
Trans. Wis. Acad. Sci. Arts, and Letters (Madi- 
son), 37 (1945), pp. 15-33. 


Browsing by cottontails on 108 species of woody 
plants is discussed. 


LIFE HISTORIES 


Thornton. James E The black bear, Virginia 
Wildlife (P. O. Box 1642. Richmond 13), 8 (3), 
March 1947, pp. 6. 7, 9, 20. 

A popular article on sign, habits, food, re- 


production, present range in Virginia, and hunting. 
ECOLOGY 


Bishop, James S. and George P. Spinner. Quan- 
tities of weed seed produced in Connecticut 
cornfields, Journ. Wildlife Management (Logan 


Bidg.. 
Oct. 1946, pp. 


State College. Pa 
300-303, 3 


J. Bennett. 206 Forestry 
$1.00 a copy), 10 (4), 
tables. 

The most important of 8 weeds studied was 
ragweed, followed by pigweed. smartweed, and 
yellow foxtail. Highest production was on fertile 
soils and in fields grown to corn the previous 
season. Weight of seed per acre varied from 
28 to 358 pounds. Small fields were more pro- 
ductive, on a per acre basis, than large ones, due 








to the fact that field edges produce more species 
of weeds and more stems than do the central 
portions. 

Packard, Fred Mallery. A study of the deer 
and elk herds of Rocky Mountain National Park, 
Colorado, Journ. Mammalogy (Emmett T. Hooper, 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. $1.00 a 
copy), 28 (1), Feb. 1947, pp. 4-12. 

Just another case of the old, old story: Too 
many game animals, too little feed due to over- 
browsing. The deer herd is now more or less 
Static, elk are still increasing. Weather has 
been beneficial—so far. 

ECONOMICS 

Highley, Paul R. Value of 1945 fur catch tope 

all records, Conservation Volunteer (Munnesota 


Dept. of Conservation, State Office Bidg., St. Paul 
1) 9 (55), Nov.-Dec. 1946, pp. 45-49. 

This paper deals with a discussion of the fac- 
tors which affected the catch greatest in value 
though not in numbers. Minnesota’s fur _ pro- 
duction seems second only to Louisiana. Nearly 
Yu « us Ine peils we.e so.u to dealers in the State. 
Overturn in the fur business is estimated at $28,- 


500,000. The grand total for 1945 was $6,674,105. 
FOOD HABITS 
Taube, Clarence M. Food habits of Michigan 


opossums, Journ. Wildlife Management (Logan J. 
Bennett, 206 Forestry Bidg., State Coliege, Pa. 
$1.00 a copy), 11 (1), Jan. 1947, pp. 97-103. 

This stuay revealed the opossum to be om- 
nivoious, but preferring animal toods. Stomach 
analyses of 141 spring and tall caught animals 
revealed a proportion of approximateiy tour-fifihs 
animal food and one-fifth piant food. Analyses 
of stomach and intestinal contents failed to sup- 
port ciaims of hunters that opossums are highly 
detrimenial to rabbits and pheasants 


Hiatt, Robert W. The re.auon of pheasants to 


agriculture in the Yellowstone and Big Horn 
river valleys of Montana, Montana State Fish 
and Game Commission (Helena), 72 pp., 14 pls., 


8 figs., 15 tables. 

An excellent report which 
ically food items and the results of 
tions and stomach analyses are 
tabulated in detail. Economic relations of the 
pheasant are discussed and reduced to graphs. 
Suggestions are made as to farming methods for 
avoiding damage From the author’s summary 
“peneticial infiuences of pheasants on agriculture 
and the agricultural community—direct, indirect, 
and intangible—are at least equal to and prob- 
ably outweigh the nega.ive’ values Isolated 
areas, however, sustain considerable local dam- 
age by pheasants. Local control of pheasant 
populations in areas where damage is reported 
can best be accomplished by live-trapping during 
the winter months. These trapped birds may 
then be released in more deirabie areas. Efforts 
should be made to place farmer-sportsman coop- 
eration upon a higher level of attainment, be- 
cause one of the chief objections of the farmer 
to the presence of pheasants is that a few thought- 
less, selfish, or vicious hunters exhibit litte or 
no respect for the property rights of the land- 
owner. Until this type of sportsman is elimi- 
nated and until the laws permit greater control 
by the farmer over trespassers upon his land, little 
decrease in the number of posted farms may be 
expected. 


LIFE HISTORIES 


Brodt, G. W. The black bear—buffoon of the 
north woods, Michigan Conservation (Michigan 
Dept. of Conservation, State Office Bldg., Lansing), 


classifies econom- 
field observa- 
discussed and 


15 (11), Dec. 1946, p-s. 
Characteristics, life history. food habits, and 
winter retirement. The animal appears to be 


maintaining its numbers in Michigan. where about 
a thousand were killed in the 1945 hunting season. 
MANAGEMENT 


Calleson, Charles. Wild life management in bal- 
anced farming, Missouri Conservationist (Missouri 


Conservation Commission, Jefferson City), 8 (1). 
Jan. 1947. pp. 1-3, 14-15. 
The purpose of balanced farming is to put 


every bit of land to the use for which it is best 
suited, at the same time maintaining or increas- 
ing fertility Whether the soil and water con- 
servation practices required are beneficial to wild- 
life i the theme of this paper. ‘Any broad pro- 
gram of soil conservation cannot help but benefit 
wildlife in the long run.” 
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UPLAND PLOVER GAME BIRD OF THE PAST—from Page 8 


show that on August 6, 1898 John made a 
triple on plover—a most unusual act. July 
15, the opening day of the upland plover 
season, meant as much to Frank and me in 
those years as November 1 does to hundreds 
of thousands of gunners to-day. Unlike the 
present, however, when the opening day 
finds good hunting country crowded with 
gunners, Frank and I were usually alone 
on July 15. Even throughout the plover 
season, of about five weeks, we rarely met 


any other hunters. 

My diary of field-sports records many 
days of plover hunting. The bags were 
usually from three to ten birds for Frank 
and me. Most of these were killed with 
on-coming, overhead, or crossing shots. 


Hunting as a team, one man would te con- 
cealed in a cornfield awaiting the birds 


driven toward him by his partner, who 
ranged the open grass or wheat-stubble 
fields. Rarely would the ranger get a shot, 


for unless the grass was fairly high, or the 
birds, as in late August, had taken on much 
fat—when some 35-yard shots could be had 
the wary plover would usually rise well 
beyond 40-yards away from him. Sometimes 
one of us would get a passing shot as he 
huddled in the longer grass. Occasionally, 
when the birds were feeding near the edge 
of a cornfield, which was unusual, we could 
stalk them through the standing corn. The 
last thing we would have thought of doing 
was taking a pointer or a setter with us. 
The birds would not lie to dog. We had 
trouble enough keeping ourselves watered 
those hot days without a panting dog. 

The best day Frank and I ever had on 
upland plover was July 16, 1905. I had a 
Marlin pump-gun. We hunted the farms 
near the Hammer Creek meeting-house in 
Elizaketh-Clay townships of northern Lan- 
easter County, the lands which later, on my 
plover census, I called tract “D.” We were 
there soon after sunrise and hunted until 
twilight. We shot twenty birds; eight to 
Frank’s gun, twelve to mine—which was 
unusual, for in most of our bags Frank 
was ahead of me. There must have keen 
250-300 plover on tract “D” that day. Dur- 
ing the season of 1905, my records show, [ 
shot thirty-six upland plover, my top score 
in twenty-two years of plover hunting. 

In preparing the birds for the table we 
usually picked and singed them, split their 
backs and flattened them in a toaster to be 
broiled directly over hot coals, letting the 
fat drip into the fire. After the second weex 
of August some of them had taken on so 
much fat, from their diet of grasshoppers, 
that I have known their distended skins io 
split open as they struck the ground after 
the shot. Thus broiled they were delicious 
eating. I preferred them even to wood- 
cock, Wilson’s snipe and bob-white. 

For many years prior to 1900 the upland 
plover had been heavily shot on its main 
range—the mid-west prairies. By 1880, 
when the supply of passenger pigeons began 
to wane, it had become one of the favorite 
geme-birds of the market hunters. By 1903 
Frank and I noted a decrease in the birds. 
By 1911 tracts where we could earlier count 


on finding 50-100 rarely contained 10. We 
shot our last plover, bag of six, August 
1913. In 1914 the bird was taken off the 


game list, and spring sho»ting was stopped. 


Up to that time Frank and I had been 
eating many Wilson's snipe, which we shot 
in the March and April springhead tussocks. 


* + + 


In 1921, to study the status of the upland 
plover, in probably its best range in Penn- 
sylvania, I began to take a census of the 
birds in Lancaster County. I selected four 
tracts, which my hunting experience had 
taught me were the bird’s favorite breeding 
and feeding grounds. Every few years, 
since 1921, I have been making a fairly 
accurate count on these four tracts, assisted 
by parties of competent rangers. My re- 
ports have been regularly published in The 
Auk, the official organ of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. These reports are 
unique in America. 

This year, on my tenth census, I had in 
my party of rangers Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
officially representing the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and Editor of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME News. Assisting me _ also 
were my life-long fellow-trigger, Frank T. 
Thurlow; and the good bird observers Bar- 
ton L. Sharp, Russell Markert, Georg2 
Pennypacker, Charles Regennas and Donald 
Ruhl of Lititz, and John D. Kendig of Man- 
heim. We covered seven to eight square 
miles, between 8.30 A.M. and 2.30 P.M. on 
the same widely separated tracts which I 
had selected in 1921. These tracts are as 
follows: “A” two-three square miles in 
Penn-Warwick townships: “B” two square 





Upland plover shooting was a strain on the neck muscles as this picture, taken of Dr. 
Beck in 1901, clearly shows. 
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miles in Manheim township, including th 
Lancaster Municipal Airport; “C” one squay 
mile in Warwick township, about the Joh 
Hess farm; “D” two square miles in Eliza. 
beth-Clay townships, about the Hamme: 
Creek meeting-house. The total census pp. 


port, to date, is as follows: 

Tract A B _ D Total 
1921 (Aug. 4) 12 3 3 3 21 
1922 (Aug. 3) 8 9 1 4 22 
1923 (Aug. 9) 23 35 1 15 14 
1925 (Aus. 8) 1 3 0 1 5 
1936 (Aug. 4) 5 22 4d 11 42 
1937 (Aug. 4) 11 28 1 17 57 
1939 (Aug. 3) 14 75 0 5 
1941 (Aug. 4) 94 65 0 2 161 
1945 (Aug. 8) 5 28 12 2 4 
1947 (Aug. 6) 23 82 1 2 108 


The count of 1945 I do not consider nor. 
mal. That season hay-making and _harves 
were so delayed by nearly continuous wet 
weather that the first week in August foun 
most of the grass and wheat fields still un- 
cut and full of weeds. Feeding conditions 
being unfavorable, I believe many of the 
ployer left the region earlier than usual. 

A notable feature of the census, in recent 
vears, has been the increase of plover o 
tract B, the Lancaster Municipal Airpor 
On this broad, level tract, where there i 
only grass, the bird has found its suitabk 
range of the mid-west prairies. Between 
one and two dozen pairs breed there now 
Still wary of man, rising and descending 
planes have become an _ unnoticed part 0 
their lives. 
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Protection in the United States. with little 
oubt, has saved this picturesque dry-land 
andpiper—for such it really is—from the 
xtinction meted upon its relative, of a 
jmilar migration route into Argentina, the 
sskimo curlew. For protected in the Unite:i 
sates and Canada, and longer killed 
here to any extent, the upland plover is 
zi] a prized game-bird over the greater 
at of its range after it leaves the States. 


no 


gichard Pough, of the National Audubon 
sciety. a few years ago, found enormous 
umbers of upland plover being shot in 


Zarbados during the fall. Alexander Wet- 
yore, of the United States National Museum, 


eported after his visit to South America 
» 1926—that there were many market gun- 
ers in Argentina and Uruguay, that the 


vame-laws there were loose and unenforced, 
nd that the upland plover was one of the 
vorite foods served at many restaurants 
nfact it had replaced the Eskimo curlew as 
: table delicacy. A recent letter from Dr. 
Wetmore indicates that he knows of no 
hange in these conditions. 

Assuming that the census, in typical Lan- 
ater County, properly condi- 
‘ons in its extensive breeding range, which 
| think it does, the numerical status of the 


represents 


yland plover seems to be _ stabilized to- 
lay. While there has been a notable in- 
cease since 1914, doubtless due to protec- 


tion in the United States, the status of the 
species now seems to be poised in equili- 
rum—the rate of production in the north- 
em zone balanced by the rate of destruction 
n the southern zone. Possible 
ependent upon improvement and enforce- 
ment of the game-laws in the migration 
ange and in Argentina and Uruguay, whicn 
re doubtful. 


increase 1S 


But under any possible conditions of in- 
rease, the upland plover never should be, 


nd doubtless never will be, returned to 
the game-list in North America. It could 
not stand 10,000,000 shotguns very long. 


Having to run the gauntlet throughout its 


entire 14000 mile annual course, it would 
son go the way of the Eskimo curlew. 

Thomas F. Bell, Supervisor of Division ‘‘G” 
f the Pennsylvania Game Commission, Ligonier, 


was the principal speaker at the July meeting 
f the Oakdale Sportsmen's Club Successful 
nethods of trapping and hunting foxes were 


lemonstrated to the members. 


The first annual field day of the Cresson Com- 
unity Sportsmen’s Association was held on Sun- 
lay, August 10. High powered rifle shoots, 
Hoots, .22 calibre rifle shoots and plug casting 
‘vents were featured. The meet was open *o 
members only Refreshments were served after 
he contests 


trap 


The Blandon Rod and Gun Club, Berks County 
wil conduct trapshoots on their newly acquired 
rounds on the first Sunday of each month. Club 
members have installed one set of traps, but will 
filarge the facilities in the near future A!l 
shoots, at 25 clays, will be open to the public. 
Members of the club’s shoot committee include 
Edwin Bossler, Wayne Henne, Samuel Young and 
William Kline E 


The Ackermanville Sportsmen's Association, as 
‘sted_-by the Bangor Rod and Gun Club and the 
Belfast-Edelmans Rod and Gun Club are raising 
Ver 300 three-week-old pheasants. The birds are 
Prd cared for by John Duran, near Delabole 
ee weeks of age, the birds will be re- 
fased in the Slate Belt area. The public is in- 
“Med to inspect chick-raising project. 


the 
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This Woodchuck was rudely awakened from his “night's” 


plow shaved the wall off his house. 


Dropping a total of seven points for 
Carl F. ‘Red’ Sterbutzel, Connellsville 
finished in fourth in aggregate scoring at the 
small bore rifle shoot held in Harrisburg re- 
cently under the auspices of the Harrisburg 
Hunters & Anglers Club. The event was staged 
at the club’s grounds 
Whipple of 


the day 
rifleman 


Charles Greensburg, who teamed 


with Sterbutzel to win second place in the two- 
man team event, held third place in the aggre- 
gate score. 

Sterbutzel won one match, was second in two, 
fourth in one and sixth in two 

The winner of the match dropped six points 
for the day. there being a two-way tie for top 
honors. 

Sterbutzel’s ‘‘first’’ came in the 50-meter event, 
he scoring 398 with 26 x’s. Whipple was right 
behind him in that one with a score of 397 and 
26 x's 

siete 


Members of the Lehigh County Fish and Game 
Protective Association have erected 12 large 
pheasant holding pens in the Trexler Lehigh 
County game preserve. The wire enclosed pens 
cover an area 144 by 108 feet, and house about 
500 ringnecks which were transferred from the 
brooder houses. The birds will be released next 


Spring. 


have been approved 
court has granted a 
and Wildlife Associa- 


Articles of incorporation 
and the Lehigh County 
charter to the Nimrod Fish 
tion of Alburtis. The Association is a non-profit 
organization whose stated purpose is to promote 
good fellowship and sportsmanship. Incorporators 
and directors are Forrest B. Kiefer. Guy Moyer. 
Raymond G. Eisenhard, Raymond F. Scherer and 
Solon Greenawalt. all of Alburtis 


the 
Creek 
with 
manager 


house of 
the Owl 
re-opened 


remodeled club 
Tamaqua Rod and Gun Club in 
Valley was recently officially 
special ceremonies. David L. Miller, 
of The Evening Courier, spoke on the subject 
“Give Nature a Hand.” William K. West served 
as master of ceremonies and introduced the offi- 
cers of the club and members of the building 
committee. Officers of the club are William 
Reed. president; T. A. Lower, vice president, 
Frank Ulrich, secretary; Jesse Kershner, acting 
secretary; Franklin Lauer, treasurer; William K 
West, Charles Roeder and Herman Houser, trus- 
tees. 


The newly 
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Photo Courtesy State Highway Department 


sleep last winter when a snow- 


Four State rifle clubs were recently affiliated 
and issued charters in the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America Part of 1193 new NRA 


members, they are as follows: Cornwall Field and 


Stream Rifle and Pistol Club, Rifle Club of Butler 
Saltsburg Extension Rifle Club, and the Sports- 
men's Guild Rifle and Pistol Club 

The West Chester Fish and Game Association 
has recently been awarded a citation by Better 
Fishing, Inc. for their fine work in assisting con- 
valescent veterans in the Valley Forge Hospita'. 
Better Fishing Ince. a non-profit organization 


whose headquarters are at 509 South Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago 5, Ill., is striving to give convalescent 
veterans still in hospitals a chance to fish. The 
organization awards citations to clubs who per- 
form outstanding service in this connection and 
is urging Pennsylvania clubs to contact the Chief 
of Special Service at the nearest Veterans Hos- 
pital to make the necessary arrangements. The 
Chief of Special Services at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Aspinwall, Pa. is Mr 
Earl E. Moll; at the hospital in Coatesville, Mr 
Arthur R. Jarvis 


Oxford, will 
and _ picnic 
feature a 
the shoot- 
and the 
Running Deer 


The Octoraro 
hold their second annual field day 
early in Septemoer. The day will 
Coon Field Trial (for local dogs only), 
ing “Linds.”’ professional exhibitionists, 
following competitive events 
Rising Bear, Gofert, Poker Shoot, Trap Shoot, 
Mo Skeet, Standing Mark, Splash Board, and 
Pistol Shoot. Co-chairman of the committee in 
charge of the field day Leon Shaub and 
Francis Lyons 


Sportsmen's Club, 


are 


More than 600 trappers 
State as well as a number of out-of-staters 
attended the tenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Trappers Association, held late in 
June in the Smith-Elliot State Park, Clearfield 
County. Highlight of the convention was the 
open discussion of fur bearing animals and the 
laws which regulate their taking. Each species 
was brought up and discussed by the assembly 
of trappers. Guests and featured speakers in- 
cluded Mr. Jay C. Gilford and Mr. M. E. Sherman 
Field Division Supervisors of Game Commis- 


from all parts of the 


the 


sion; Mr. Rosenkrans, Predator Control Agent 
of the Commission; Mr. Kenneth Wilson of the 
Maryland Conservation Department; Mr. E. J 


Dailey, internationally known trapper and writer: 


Mr. O. L. Butcher, president of the New York 
Trappers Association; and Mr. John Tomcik, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Ohio Trappers Asso- 


ciation 
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PHEASANTS IN TROUBLE—from Page 10 


TABLE I 
Winter Land Use Practices 1939-40 and 1946-47 
Per Cent of Total Fields in Each County 
Firs No No Machine 
Class Miles Fields Standing Picked Corn Grain Winter 
Range Driven Counted Corn Corn Stubble Stubble Sm. Gr Hay & Pasture Woods Mise 
Lehigh 35 563 *3.2 5.7 9.9 360 *22.0 *6.4 5.8 *105 
162 10.5 3.0 9.8 16.1 16.9 15.4 5.0 4.1 19; 
Berks 8 *511 °2.5 "2 *9.5 33.0 *18.0 *18.0 *6.9 *%g 
268 8.2 1.1 14.5 13.1 i9.8 11.2 6.7 2.6 2° 
Lebano 1 *613 0.9 °7.1 14.9 31.5 *19.2 12.8 1.3 *)) 
631 7.9 3.6 8.7 6.4 23.4 16.1 9.5 2.4 ll? 
Adams 15 300 *2.7 4.0 3.7 20.7 *18.7 15.3 *3.0 +99 
185 8.1 3.0 11.1 18.0 19.1 12.6 10.5 2.4 144 
Columb 14 *206 0.9 *3.9 *165 37.4 14.1 14.1 3.4 #9; 
148 9-6 0.0 16.5 17.6 16.2 17.6 5.4 2.7 187 
York 26 *480 "3.4 2.3 *14.8 *25.2 25.2 9.3 3.1 *18) 
300 9.3 1.3 13.0 18.7 22.7 17.0 Dd 3.7 y 
Average 1.9-8.3 4.3-2.0 *13.2-12.3 30.7-16.6 19.5-19.7 12.6-22.0 3.9-2.9 *13.5-15 
1946-47 


cruising territory to the birds during the most vigor- 
of their annual cycle. With the exception of sloughs 
other of winter attractive to 


cover, and 
ous period 


} 


and marshes, no type cover is as 
pheasants as fields of stand ng corn. 

Randall’s work on the over-winter land use practices bore out 
the fact that the method of utilization of the corn 
direct index to the classes of pheasant range as outlined by 
Gerstell. More directly the hypothesis that the amount of 
standing corn over winter an indicator of the various classes 
pheasant range in Pennsylvania. With this as the working 
basis the writer made a survey in March 1947, of the central and 
southeast pheasant range in Pennsylvania in an effort to ascertain 
reasons for the pheasant decline. 

The methods employed in this study were essentially those of 
Randall. The obtained by driving in an automobile 
through representative portions of each county and tallying the 
cover types in field For this study the 
writer recognized four types of corn utilization as influencing to 
varying degrees the pheasant population, and six types of winter 
land use other than A permanent route was established 
for each county and the mileage driven was discontinuous, rep- 
resenting miles of agricultural land only. Intervening communities 
and mountainous or swampy land were not included in the mileage. 
The only items but not tabulated the homesites 
and barnyards of the singly occurring farms. In a large number 
f samples, the size of the and fairly accurate 
information on winter food was obtained. 

In order to compare the results of the present study with Ran- 
dall’s data, the mileage and utilized him were fol- 
lowed. However, during the survey a more uniform mileage 

was adopted, commensurate with the area of pheasant 
contained in each so that future land use surveys 
can be made with a minimum of time expended and that the 
data be more directly comparable. 

The number of fields of cover type have been converted 
to per cent of total fields each county and the figures are 
presented in Table I. The percentages of the various cover types 
occurring in range were averaged for the winters 
1939-40 and 1946-47 and are presented graphically (Figure 1). 


crop was a 
is 
is 


ol 


data were 


each bordering the road. 


corn. 


included were 


oO balanced 


cover 


fields 
and 


routes by 
system 


range county, 


each 
in 


first-class of 


An analysis of the figures for the first class range shows that 
while the total acreage of corn has decreased only slightly, the 
amount of standing corn has fallen far below the 1939-40 figure. 
The other outstanding difference is the amount of grain stubble. 
This increased acreage of grain has apparently been at the ex- 
pense of hay and pasture which show a reduced acreage, and as 
the size of grain fields average smaller than hay and pasture fields, 
some accounting is made for the increased total number of fields 
tallied for each county. The various other cover types did not 
show any appreciable change. 

Randall found that in those regions where dense pheasant popu- 
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lations have been maintained naturally, 
cent of the land area had standing corn during the winter months 
This survey disclosed that on the same areas examined by Ran- 
dall, the amount of standing corn during the winter ranged from 
0.9 to 3.2 per cent of the land area. This represented a decreas: 
from an average of 8.3 in 1939-40 to 1.9 in 1946-47, or a decreas 
of 77.1 per The amount of standing corn appears to be ar 
important factor influencing the low pheasant population in the 
areas that were formerly of first-class rank. 


from seven to nine pe 


cent. 


Lancaster County has long been known for its excellent pheas- 
ant hunting. However, the pheasant population has declined ther 
also. While there are no previous data available for comparison 
the current survey indicated only 0.6 per cent of the 589 field 
counted contained standing corn over winter. 

An examination of the figures on field for the counties 
contained in second class pheasant range shows but little change 
as compared with 1939-1940. 

No doubt there are other factors involved in the pheasant de- 
cline but changing agricultural practices appear to be the mir 
During the World War II years, labor shortages on farm: 
necessitated more and farmers switch to mechanica 
methods to replace lost manpower. The mechanical corn picker 
has almost completely replaced the hand-picking method in the 
past ten years. Also during the past ten years, tractors and tractor 
drawn mowing machines have increased operating speeds. These 
faster moving machines give nesting and rearing birds less chance 
of escape, and as a result the mortality of pheasants during th 
haying seasons has increased. 

High prices of grains and other farm products have led 
more and more intensive farming. This intensive farming Ie 
quires more and more duties to be performed by machinery 


use 


cause. 


more to 





The conversion to mechanical aids is almost complete. There } 
not much likelihood that these newer and faster methods of farm 
ing will ever be discarded for the old and slower methods. 

Other states carrying on pheasant studies to determine th: 
causes of the pheasant decline have found similar agriculture 
changes. Although no definite comparative figures are presente 
here on the amount of nesting cover in Pennsylvania, it is P& 
sible that we have much less available nesting cover today thar 
was present in 1939-1940. We suspect that higher corn and sma 
grain prices have caused thousands of acres of hay fields, was* 
land, and pasture to be plowed and put into those crops. If such 
is the case, our pheasant population is being reduced during th 
reproduction season as well as during the winter. 


Summary 


1. The method of mapping the Pennsylvania pheasant range by 
Gerstell has been explained and presented as the basis for the 
work done by Randall and the writer. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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; Photo Courtesy Sun Gazette, 
Section of the crowd of more than 3,000 persons who attended a marksmanship demon- 
stration at the Lycoming spoitsmen’s annual outing last summer 


ET'S KILL JUST ONE LIMIT—from Page 12 


My solution to this needless waste is not to demand that every 
wk hunter have a retriever—although he should—but to suggest 
at all the “maybe-I-can-get-him” shots be refused. I'll admit 
ankly that there is nothing more thrilling in the sport of wild- 
wing than to bring a duck plummeting down from a_height 
{50 or 60 yards. I know: I have dropped mallards from so 
sh over grain fields in the West that they split their breasts 
hn they hit the ground. 

But for every bird killed at this height many others carry off 
few pellets of lead or angle down several hundred yards away 
nd are never found. Long-range shooting calls for big shot, ana 
g shot is crippling shot. Its patterns result in broken 
ings or one or two pellets in the body. 

The way to kill ducks clean and avoid making cripples is to 


ARTIFICIAL TRAINING—from Page 12 


open 


sure to 
lingering 


birds, be 
from 


planted 
own 


training on 
prevent your 


phases of 
gloves to 


During all 
wear leather 
vith the bird. 


The advantages of training on planted birds are many: 


scent 


1) You may work your dogs close to home without the tire- 


ome task of finding sufficient game. 


2) You can control you bird until you are ready to fire 
ur gun. 


3) You may purchase pigeons at a low price, thus enabling 
uu to kill enough birds over your dog to teach him to handle in 
biddable manner, point and back staunchly, remain steady to 
ing and shot, and retrieve in a satisfactory way. 


PHEASANTS IN TROUBLE—from Page 38 


2. Standing corn has long been recognized as a favorite winter 
‘atitat of the pheasant. 

3. Randall found that where dense pheasant populations have 
‘en maintained naturally, from seven to nine per cent of the 
aid areas had standing corn during the winter months. 
4.This survey disclosed that what was formerly 
pheasant range now hos only from 0.9 to 3.2 per cent of the land 
‘tea in standing corn over winter. 

i. The decrease of 77.1 per cent in the amount of standing corn 
tay be an important factor influencing the low pheasant popula- 
tion, 

6. Winter land use, especially the utilization of the corn crop is 
ndicated as being a major factor in determining the range and 
*pulation density of the pheasant in Pennsylvania. 


first-class 
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Wild Turkey Being Restored by 
Sound Management 


Under its Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion Program, the Texas Game, Fish and 
Oyster Commission has trapped and re- 
stored native wild turkeys on areas of favor- 
able range, the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute said today. The wild birds have been 
secured principally from refuges of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in Mississippi, Alabama, 
New Mexico, and Texas, and they are doing 
nicely, according to W. C. Glazener, of the 
Texas Commission. 


The turkeys, trapped during the fall and 


winter months, are released on large es- 
pecially protected refuge tracts after the 
areas have been prepared with roosting sites, 


watering places, and feeding ranges. Each 
bird is tagged with a numbered leg band 
so as to check the effectiveness of the re- 
stocking program. 


Landowners on whose lands the birds are 
released, must assist in protecting the turkeys 
period and in the 


Williamsport for a 5-year cooperate 


management program. 


use small shot and turn down the high birds. With small shot at 
moderate range the odds are that you either will kill clean or miss 
clean, and your four-bird limit really will be four birds—not 
four in the bag and another two or three lost in the marsh. 

The dividing line between large and small shot admittedly is 
debateable, but I would say that No. 6 is as large as ever should 
be used for ducks, and 712 probably is better. Either of them 
will throw a_ killing pattern—with ample penetration—from a 
full-choked gun at 40 yards. And most of us can’t hit ducks any 
farther than that very often, anyway. 

It may not be easy to turn down the high fliers, but for the 
sake of the ducks, let’s do it. Let’s make the four-bird limit 
actually four birds by using small shot and shooting only at ranges 
either kill clean or miss clean! 


where we'll 


(4) When you kill training leaving 
more game birds for important hunts. 

(5) You are not restricted to short seasons, therefore, your dog 
can be thoroughly finished before the gunning season opens. 

Cocker and Springer Spaniels may be trained on _ planted 
birds also. However, the dizzying” process must be a little lighter 
because the spaniel is a flushing animal and the bird must be 
given a chance to take to the air. 

If you train a dog completely on artificial 
be a bad idea to work him in natural game a 
few times kefore you take an important gunning trip. This will 
give him an opportunity to put into practice all the things you 
taught him. 


pigeons for dog you are 


game, it wilf not 


cover on wild 


have 


7. There is a strong possibility that there is much less nesting 
cover at present than there was in 1939-40. 

8. The 1946-47 second-class range shows little change from the 
1939-40 conditions. 

9. The range that was formerly considered of 
is now second-class pheasant range. 


first-class range 
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Official 1947 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours 
to set traps). 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

ee ee Bee eee eee - akeune 6 .« Mov. 1 .... Mov. 7 
FREE ere ee eee 12 } 
EE OES ECT Te eT Te oe rrr 8 | 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ............. R ccauee 8 | 
Wild Turkeys (See 11 counties closed; also 10 } Nov Bs Nov. 30* 

counties with restricted season)* .............. D epee 1 | 
4g "gti prea ene eraneiea  paaeas 20 | 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) DS assnue 24 | 
eee eerie Unlimited .. Nov. 1 Sept. 30, 1948 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ...............cccccces 2 cccces 6 .» S080. 22 Jan. 1, 1948 
Raccoons, by individual or enous panne" rere Unitinited -»- Oct. 15 Feb. 1, 1948 
Raccoons, by trapping* .......... resicath ees Unlimited . Nov. 1 Feb. 1, 1948 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..... ............... Unlimited . Nov. 1 Sept. 30, 1948 


Season closed during October, 1947 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) 


eases Ta from Nov. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 


Bears, over one year old by individual .......... 1 ...... Joy 7 Jov. 2% 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2 eee 2 \. ee SF snes SO ae 
Deer, male with two or more points to one) {.. Dec. 1 .... Dec. 12 
SE ESSE CLC ae Ube nebG nec cents san aowcieeousks ce A é<exwe 
Deer, Antlerless (Statewide) ..................... tt. Dec. 13 only 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 
(Antlered and Antlerless combined) ........... 6 ...... 6 .. (See hunting dates above) 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and Elk 
FUR-BEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations) * 


Minks, Otters and SRE” Sukhi recesses see sas 0% Unlimited a mor. 2. Feb 1, 1948 
Muskrats (By traps only)* ................ 7 Unlimited .. Eee. 1 Feb 1, 1948 
Beavers (Traps only, statewi de)* ie whack wmes aie 2 . Feb. 15 Mar 1, 1948 
DE. clinkuchksbnsekekssoasbunaeu aca Unprotected from Oct. 1 Sept. 30, 1948 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 

Turkeys, Counties Closed—Acams, Cumberland, Fayette, Indiana, 
zerne, Monroe, Wayne, Westmoreland and Wyoming. 

Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Forest, 
ter, Tioga and Warren, Nov. 1-November 15 only. 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on closing 
date (see instructions below concerning trapping). 

Antlerless Deer Season, Statewide, One Day Only—May be taken December 13, without special 
permits. A person may kill only one deer (either a legal antlered or an antlerless deer) 
during the 1947 season. The regular camp limit applies to the combined seasons and sexes. 

Beavers—No trapping at Commission posted dams. Non-Residents may not trap beavers. 
One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the struc- 
ture of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of 
either thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification with- 
out disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in Dis- 
trict or County where trapped. 

Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 a. m. On any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date indi- 
cated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. Traps must be tagged. Metal 
name tags required. Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, to 
avoid destroying game and injuring dogs 

Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1948, in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren; all other counties closed 


WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Govern- 


Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lu- 


Lycoming, McKean, Pot- 


ment. For species and regulations see separate summary.) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds 15 .. Sent. 1 Nov. 30 
Sora poe ene ‘ . ee ie . , ee ioe eens 25 Sept. 1 . Nov. 30 
Coots... - ‘ : 25 Oct. 21 Nov. 19 
Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers (See 

Exceptions)* : ae ; 4* 
American and Redbreasted Mergansers .. -_ , swe 25 Oct. 21 Nov. 19 
Wild Geese and Brant : baste i l 
Woodcock . “ : te : Soba kew 4 .. Oct. 10 Oct. 24 
Doves ‘ : or aeh sabe Swhasiotews Wanas 3% 10 .. Oct. 10 Oct. 24 





*Exceptions—The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one (1) Wood 
Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than one Canada goose (including Hutchins 
or Cackling geese) or one white-fronted goose, but may aggregate a total of 4 geese if 
other species are killed Possession Limit (after first day): Ducks, two days’ bag, but 

only one (1) Wood Duck No possession limit after first day on American and Red- 

breasted Mergansers Woodcock, 8. Geese, rant, and other migratory game birds, daily 
bag only. Possession 90 days after close of season where taken. 

No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’ Geese and Swans 

Shooting Hours (E. S. T.)—From beginning of respective open season to October 31 inclusive 
Woodcocks and doves, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily; waterfowl, coots, rails 


and gallinules, from sunrise to one hour before sunset, except that the hour for com- 
mencement of season for waterfowl and coots on first day is 12 o’clock noon; November 
9 a. m. to one hour before sunset; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 7 a. m 


to one hour before sunset Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open 
tidal waters of the Delaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls 
to the Delaware State Line (not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or 
blinds at least 100 yards from shore, the Federal sunrise to one hour before sunset regula- 
tion applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, when shooting be- 
fore 9 a. m. is unlawful 


MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS 
PERMITTED: Shotgun only, not larger than 10-gauge, fired from shoulder (including hand- 
operated repeating shotgun of not more than 3-shell capacity, which must be Plugged to 
3 shots); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other than 
sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up by 
means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft : 
PROHIBITED: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 3-shel] 
capacity in magazine and chamber combined; all rifles; live duck or goose decoys: auto- 
mobile; aircraft; sinkbox (battery); power boat, sail boat, or any device towed by power 
boat or sail boat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn, wheat, oats, or 
other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food, whereby migratory game birds 
are attracted or lured, regardless of distance between such food and the hunter: and 
taking of waterfowl by use of cattle, horses or mules No motor driven land, water or 
air nveyance or sailboat may be used to concentrate, drive, rally or stir up water- 
fowl coots 








SEPTEMBEp 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
FORESTERS 


Editor's Note: This is the first in a Series 
of short about National Conseryg. 
whose objectives shoul; 
readers. All articles ay 
written by authorities of the National Head. 
quarters of the organizations. 


articles 
tion organizations 
be known to our 


Founded in 1900 in Washington, D. C., th 
Society of American Foresters has a mem. 
bership of nearly 5,000 trained 
in the United States and Canada. 

The objects of the Society are to repre- 
sent, advance, and protect the interests an; 
standards of the profession of forestry, | 
provide a medium for exchange of pro. 
fessional thought, and to promote th 
science, practice, and standards of forestr 
in America. 

Membership is by election. 
training in forestry is the 
ments for voting membership. 

The official organ of the Society is th 

Journal of Forestry, a professional month) 
devoted to all branche: 
Members receive it withou 
charge. Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, assistant dean 
New York State College of Forestry a 
Syracuse University, is editor-in-chief. Ar 
editorial board of eleven specialists assists 
the editor-in-chief. C. Frank Brockman 0 
the National Park Service is associate edi- 
forest recreation and wildlife. 
In addition, the Society publishes For- 
News, a monthly newspaper abou 
national and local developments in forestr 
and conservation, free to members; and or- 
technical bulletins and_ books, th: 
which is Forestry Terminology, : 
glossary of technical terms used in forestr 
nd allied fields, including forest-wildli! 
management, 

A Council of eleven, 


forester: 


Professiona! 
basic require- 


journal of 80 pages 
of forestry. 


tor for 


estry 


casional 


latest of 


including the pres: 


dent and vice-president, 7 me governin: 
body. Professor Shirley W. Allen, School 0: 
Forestry and bocce Mt University 


serving as president for th 
two-year term 1946-1947. Henry Clepper, 
native Pennsylvanian who served for fifteer 
forester in the Department 0 
Forests and Waters, is the executive secre- 
tary to whom we are indebted for this litt 
article The national headquarters is in th 
Mills Building, 17th Street at Pennsylvan 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Annual meetings, interrupted by the wa! 
were resumed in 1946 with a national mett- 
ing in Salt Lake City, September 11-14. 

Twenty-one have the: 
own officers and organized activities. Ea 

section holds at least two meetings yeat!} 
usually an indoor meeting in the fall 0 


Michigan, is 


years as a 


regional sections 


winter and an outdoor field meeting in t 
spring or summer. The Allegheny Sectid® 
which includes members in Pennsylvatit 


Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginié 
and West Virginia, has as its chairman 
well-known forester and game-land mal 
ager, James N. Morton of the Pennsylvat! 


Game Commission, Harrisburg 


Answer to Word Puzzle 


Boar, Bull, Calf, Cat, Cock, Cow, D0% 
Duck, Goat, Goose, Hen, Horse, Lamb, Maré 
Mule, Ox, Pig, Pigeon, Rabbit, Ram, Roost! 
Sheep, Shoat, Sow, Steer. 
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| WHITE-TAILED DEER 


Bucks with 2 or more points) 


DEC.| - DEC.I2 
Anterless Deer Statewide 


DEC.13 ONLY 


1 Deer Per Person Buck or Doe 




















BOBWHITE 
QUAIL 








NOV.1 - NOV.30 





© lion 
RINGNECK 


PHEASANT 


COCKS ONLY 
NOV. | — NOV. 30 











27) linge 
WOODCHUCK 
INOV.1 SEPT.30 

















see en. 6h 
BLACK BEAR IH a: GN tbat 
NOV.I7 -— NOV. 22 WP ge SUES Ee“. 
aot ZR WK R's tor 
Season Limit] OP aha 

















WILD TURKEY 
NOV.! NOV. 
4/1 Counties Closed 
/0 Counties Restricted 
Season Nov./ Nov.1s 























RACCOON 
OCTOBER I5— FEB. 1,48 
Unlimited 
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| SNOWSHOE 


RABBIT 
DEC.22 
JAN. 1,’48 


OCT. |0-OCT.24 
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Official 1947 Open Seasons and Bag Limits FORESTERS 
(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) Editor's Note: This is the first in a serie: g 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no of short articles about National Consery 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to . ee , i i : a 
5 p. m., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (See separate tion organizations whose objectives shoul; 
tage gt Bony Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours be known to our readers. All articles are 
O 6 ; : ao , 
: ; written by authorities of the National Head. 
UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons Cane r 4} ‘ . . 
two days’ bag Day Season Open Close quarters of the organizations. 
8g csc weenedveee stones enewase puns Ries S <i. 2 ...s Biv. 9 . ; - , 
Quail, Bobwhite RebeRN Se eeE SESt PEST | “Oe: 12 } Founded in 1900 in Washington, D. C., the 
ng r 7 2 “Tae , . 
ee oe seseeataeasensscotensedens +2 scene : | Society of American Foresters has a mem. 
g Ss, l - rr : Bes naaes : . 2 * 
Wild Turkeys (See 11 counties closed; also 10 bes Nov. 1 .. Nov. 30* bership of nearly 5,000 trained foreste;; 
ee S€ASON)® .........2---- H senses RS | in the United States and Canada. 
g Ss, .« ee a se BS eseeee < | . ° e ~ ° 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6...... 24 The objects of the Society are to repre- 
SN CS ore eee cae cg J Se 30 8 nt advance. : . . ; me 
a is, Red -. peebbacaastonnteasaosas ne Ualmited, _ mor ot + om . te sent, advance, and protect the interests ani 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party* ...... Uniimited ~. Oct. 15 Feb. 1. 1948 standards of the profession of forestry, { 
en, ee SIE ns on cc tena sendeses ian Unlimited .. Nov l Feb 1, 1948 rovide : »dj for coh: 
Soi dee - voone nes ‘ten is eee ae provide a medium for exchange of pr. 
Season closed during October. 1947 fessional thought, and to promote th 
— pl gpg tnd ty ghee one escisis ecconenss ‘war ake Nov. 1 .. Sept. 30, 1948 science, practice, and standards of forestr : 
s, year old by individual sibel: eee 7 7 lov. 22 : “- 
eg as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... 2 | siete ad catia in America, 
eer, male with two or more points to one : , fos ADO. A oxs« “Sec: a2 Membership is by election. Professiona| . 
Deer. Antlerless (Statewide) ... Sie aiieae a Dec. 13 only training in forestry is the basic require. 
eer, as above, by hunting party of six or more ; for voti “shi 
y arty f I I ments fo »ting membership. 
(Antlered and Antlerless combined) .......... BS Gvaekw 6 .. (See hunting dates above) Tl S fe fini "1 doce gn Soci hs 
. b ’ . siz “9; . entates 
NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and EIk - -_ 7 — © the pociety is tne 
FUR-BEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* Journal of Forestry, a professional month); 
Minks, Otters and Skunks® ...................... Unlimited . Nov. 1 Feb. 1, 1948 journal of 80 pages devoted to all branches 
Muskrats (By traps only)* ........... err . Unlimited .- Dec 1 Feb 1, 1948 ar Re ae Member “EceiV j ; 
Beavers (Traps only, statewide)* ............... 2 . Feb. 15 Mar. 1, 1948 of forestry. Members receive it  withou: 
TS SS EEE ie Tall PT ID ree eee Unprotected from Oct. 1 Sept. 30, 1948 charge. Dr. Hardy L. Shirley, assistant dean 
*SPECIAL REGULATIONS New York State College of Forestry a 
Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Cumberland, Fayette, Indiana, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lu- Syracuse University, is editor-in-chief, A) 
zerne, Monroe, Wayne, Westmoreland and Wyoming Ji sal haar r 6pleve snecjaliste an 
Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clarion, Clinton, Elk, Forest, Lycoming, McKean, Pot- editorial board ot re specialists ASSISIS 
ter, Tioga and Warren, Nov. 1-November 15 only. the editor-in-chief. C. Frank Brockman o 
Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same hour on closing the National Park Service is associate edi- 
date (see instructions below concerning trapping). : Sein Slabs may Re ae 4 
Antlerless Deer Season, Statewide, One Day Only—May be taken December 13, without special tor for forest recreation and wildlife. 
permits. A person may kill only one deer (either a legal antlered or an antlerless deer) In addition. the Society publishes pe 
during the 1947 season. The regular camp limit applies to the combined seasons and sexes. Speier i ii E shes Fo 
Beavers—No trapping at Commission posted dams. Non-Residents may not trap beavers. estry News, a montniy newspaper abou: 
One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the struc- national and local developments in forestr 
ture of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of : 
either thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification with- and conservation, free to members; and or- 
out disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be casional technical bulletins and_ books, th: 
sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in Dis- . : : : : & : . 
trict or County where trapped. latest of which is Forestry Terminology, : 
Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or glossary of technical terms used in forestr | 
before 7 a. m. On any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date indi- a E : ‘ : Shia as Sie 
cated for trapping closes at 12 o'clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on nd allied fields, including forest-wildli! 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. Traps must be tagged. Metal management. 
name tags required. Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, to val : - cui , ; 
avoid destroying game and injuring dogs A Council of eleven, including the presi- 
Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March dent and vice-president, is the governin: 
4 31, 1948, in the counties of Clarion, Crawford, Forest and Warren; all other counties closed body. Professor Shirley W. All Sch ol 0! 
WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Govern- es Sk Sees > Sees ee 
ment. For species and regulations see separate summary.) Forestry and Conservation, University 0 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds 15 .. Sept. 1 Nov. 30 Michigan, is serving as president for th 
a eae caw a ee — ae =e ; een ; ‘eee 25 Sept. 1 » Nov. g . > 
soe eae = 35 on. a <p 2 two-year term 1946-1947. Henry Clepper, 
Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers (See native Pennsylvanian who served for fiftee: 
Exceptions)* : aye ; 4* sia , anemiime 9 ar if 
Seutinhn ant eon themaneers ........ ss 95 Oct. 21 —— years as a forester in the Department 0 
Wild Geese and Brant 1* Forests and Waters, is the executive secre- 
—— ock eo Se soled hea amiascnan - a - sae + tary to whom we are indebted for this litt! 
2 2 , , : article > ationa a arters 1s in We 
*Exceptions—-The regular daily duck limit of 4 shall not include more than one (1) Wood . en The . a pe ' he dquarters aes 
Duck. The daily bag must not contain more than one Canada goose (including Hutchins Mills Building, 17th Street at Pennsylvani 
or Cackling geese) or one white-fronted goose, but may aggregate a total of 4 geese if N. W.. Washington 6. D. C 
other species are killed. Possession Limit (after first day): Ducks, two days’ bag, but ; Ae ; * Ag het ee 
* only one (1) Wood Duck. No possession limit after first day on American and Red- Annual meetings, interrupted by the wa! 
breasted Mergansers. Woodcock, 8. Geese, Brant, and other migratory game birds, daily were resumed in 1946 with a national meet 
bag only. Possession 90 days after close of season where taken : c , . ~ ber 11 14 
— . ~ 2 Z : » 7 > » > = . 
No Open Season—Wilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Ross’ Geese and Swans ing in Salt Lake City, Septem r h . 
Shooting Hours (E. S. T.)—From beginning of respective open season to October 31 inclusive Twenty-one regional sections have the: 
oe and hog one-half hour oe oe to sunset daily; waterfowl, coots, rails own officers and organized activities. Fac. 
and gallinules, from sunrise to one hour before sunset, except that the hour for com- . ‘ ac - i - vearly 
mencement of season for waterfowl and coots on first day is 12 o’clock noon: November section holds at least two meetings year) 
1, 9 a. m. to one hour before sunset; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 7 a. m usually an indoor meeting in the fall © 
to one hour before sunset. Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie and the open . E er . + thi ‘ 
tidal waters of the Delaware River lying within the Commonwealth from Trenton Falls winter and an outdoor field meeting 1 be 
to the Delaware State Line (not including inland tidal water), when shooting from boats or spring or summer. The Allegheny Section 7 
blinds at least 100 yards from shore, the Federal sunrise to one hour before sunset regula- thick includes »mbers i Pe 7] vania h\ 
tion applies throughout the waterfowl] season, except on November 1, when shooting be- which inciudes members In ennsy’ eos \ 
fore 9 a. m. is unlawful Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginé 
MIGRATORY BIRD HUNTING METHODS and West Virginia, has as its chairman 
PERMITTED: Shotgun only. not jarger than 10-gauge. fired from shoulder (including hand- well-known forester and game-land mal a 
operated repeating shotgun of not more than 3-shell capacity, which must be plugged to see a a ™ 7] vani: 
3 shots); bow and arrow; dog; blind; boat propelled by hand; floating device other than ager, James N. Morton of the Pennsyl 
sinkbox; artificial waterfowl decoys. Injured or dead waterfowl may be picked up by Game Commission, Harrisburg. \ 
means of a motorboat, sailboat or other craft. ‘ 
PROHIBITED: Automatic shotgun; hand-operated repeating shotgun of more than 3-shel] 
capacity in magazine and chamber combined; all rifles; live duck or goose decoys: auto- 
mobile; aircraft; sinkbox (battery); power boat, sail boat, or any device towed by power Answer to Word Puzzle 
boat or sail boat; the placing or distributing in any manner of corn, wheat, oats, or 
other grain or product thereof, salt, or any kind of food, whereby migratory game birds 7 0g. 
ire attracted or lured, regardless of distance between such food and the hunter: and Boar, Bull, Calf, Cat, Cock, Cow, Dog 
taking of waterfowl by use of cattle, oe or mules. No motor driven land, water or Duck, Goat, Goose, Hen, Horse, Lamb, Mare 
air onveyance or sailboat may be use to concentrate, drive, rally or stir water- - “ig : P 
alr eyant : ‘ r up water Mule, Ox, Pig, Pigeon, Rabbit, Ram, Rooster 
Sheep, Shoat, Sow, Steer. 
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Bucks with 2 or more points) 


DEC.1 - DEC.4I2 
Anterless Deer Statewide 


DEC.13 ONLY 
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